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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



December 2, 1920. 

To His Excellency, Wm. D. Stephens, Governor, 
State Capitol, Sacramento, California. 

This commission appointed to administer the State Land Settlement 
Act has the honor to submit herewith a report covering its operations 
from June 30, 1918, to June 30, 1920. 

Respectfully, 

Elwood Mead, Chairman. 
Mortimer Fleishhacker. 
Prescott F. Cogswell. 
Frank P. Flint. 
E. S. Wangenheim. 
G. M. Cummings, Secretary. 



REPORT. 



DEVELOPMENT OF DURHAM SETTLEMENT. 

The appropriation for land settlement in California in 1917 was 
$260,000. In 1919, the Legislature appropriated $1,000,000 and author- 
ized a bond issue of $10,000,000. Owing to a technical defect in the 
refunding provision of the bond act, the Supreme Court, declared it 
invalid and it was therefore not voted upon at the recent election. 

The Eeport of the State Land Settlement Board for 1918 and the 
Progress Report for 1919 give the details of the expenditure of the 
original $260,000 appropriation in the purchase and development of 
the Durham Settlement. The financial part of this report deals mainly 
with the expenditure of the $1,000,000 appropriation in the financing 
of settlers at Durham, and with the purchase and development of the 
second settlement at Delhi in Merced County. 

The development record at Durham for the last two years includes : 

1. Completion of the Durham irrigation system at an approximate cost 
of $140,000. There are 22 miles of open ditches and 12,580 feet of 
concrete pipe. The latter supplies 17 farm laborers' allotments and a 
portion of the land west of Butte Creek which could not be reached 
with open channels. 

2. Settlement of rights to water from Butte Creek including those 
of the Durham Colony on an inexpensive plan proposed by the Board. 
The order of the court which gives a history of the controversy over 
these rights and the plan of settlement is made a part of this report. 
See Appendix A. 

3. The Durham Settlement has taken the lead in securing an agree- 
ment for a public administration of the waters of Butte Creek. This 
began with the construction of a diversion dam in the stream for the 
use of twelve appropriators, in the place of twelve separate temporary 
dams formerly constructed, and through an agreement of all the 
divertors on the stream for the employment of an officer to regulate 
diversions in accordance with the respective rights of appropriators. 
The saving in time, in money, in ill-feeling and controversies between 
divertors, makes this an important precedent. 

4. Payments on land to Stanford University according to contract. 

5. Full payment of all interest due to the state on money advanced 
from the State Treasury. 

6. Sale of all the land available at Durham in small farms and farm 
laborers' allotments. 

7. Profitable leasing of all the remaining lands.* 



♦The unsold land includes 320 acres held under a lease which doea ncrt. «?csN&^ 
until 1922. 
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8. The collection from Durham settlers of practically all the money 
due on land and improvements. 

9. The development of the Durham area until all the settlers live in 
good houses, have good barns and silos, some fine herds of grade and 
registered cows and hogs, and an effective cooperative organization for 
marketing their products. 

DURHAM SETTLERS' ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

(Taken from the report of Geo. C. Kreutzer, Superintendent.) 

The Durham Stock Breeders' Association and the Delhi Cooperative 
Association have shown the advantages of community development. 

The dairy section of the Durham Association adopted Holsteins and 
determined that the settlement should be kept free from tuberculosis 
by testing all cattle bought for the settlement and rejecting all that any 
time reacted to the tuberculin test. To save money, they decided to 
have the association buy and own the bulls. This eliminated scrubs 
and gave larger credit in buying good animals. 

A dairy committee of three was formed to buy cows for the settle- 
ment. The superintendent was one of the committee; the other two 
were good judges of stock. In this way, the settlers avoided running 
up prices on each other by competing at local sales. The buying com- 
mittee watched sales all over the state and bought nearly the whole of 
some of the best herds of grade Holsteins. 

The animals bought were shipped to the settlement and a home 
auction held, each animal being sold to the highest bidder. Practically 
all purchases sold for more than the cost, and a proportionate refund 
was made. Thus, if cows which cost $1,000 sold for $1,250, each buyer 
paid 80c on the dollar of his bid. 

COMBATING TUBERCULOSIS IN DAIRY HERDS. 

Experience has shown that it is not safe to buy a cow without having 
her tested for tuberculosis, nor is it safe to buy cows from a tubercuiai 
herd. In the start, the desire to get family cows caused settlers to 
buy without testing. Out of 37 so bought, 23 reacted and had to be 
sold at a loss. Between the first and second tests nearly 200 cows were 
bought. Thirty-seven of these had tuberculosis, 9 bought by the 
committee and 28 bought by individual farmers. 

One farmer who bought without testing had thirteen cows and 1 
bull react out of a total of 23 purchased. Later he had to sell his 
whole herd because his farm had become infected and when he sold, 19 
out of a herd of 28 had the disease. 

Not only is tuberculosis highly contagious among cows, but a large 
percentage of the pigs fed on milk from diseased cows contract the 
disease. 
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Durham has now 380 pure bred or high grade Holsteins. They were 
bought from herds free or nearly free of tuberculosis. The frequent 
tests and prompt removal of every tubercular animal makes this dis- 
trict already notable for its healthy breeding stock. 

THE FINE BREEDINGS OF THE BULLS. 

Prof. Gordon H. True, head of the Animal Husbandry Division of 
the State University, helped the Durham farmers select and buy their 
bulls. King Marco Alcartra, grandson of the Great Tilly Alcartra, 
was the first purchase. The Association raised the money by selling 
$10 debentures payable in one year. When the settlers needed another 
bull, they had neither money nor a market for debentures. Fred W. 
Kiesel, owner of the noted Jane Garden herd at Sacramento, came to 
their rescue and gave the association the fine bull, Jane Garden Perf ecto 
Walker, who is not only a fine type of Holstein but has a long line 
of high producing ancestors. 

From later issues of debentures and a loan of $2,000 from the Com- 
mercial Bank at Durham, the Association bought three more bulls 
from the Jane Garden herd and one from the University of California. 
This carried the settlers over the first year. Then some settlers with 
dairy incomes of over $3,000 felt able to own bulls, and three pure 
bred sires of good ancestry have been bought. Recently the Association 
bulls were sold to groups of farmers, the debt to the bank paid, and 
the debentures redeemed. Under the new arrangement, groups of 
three to five farmers own a bull. 

DURHAM CREAM CENTER. 

At first some of the farmers obtained separators and sold sour cream. 
One or two farmers shipped whole milk to Oroville. Selling as in- 
dividuals, the dairymen saw they could not get a paying price for 
either cream or whole milk. They must market through a common 
agency and pool their product if they were to obtain a fair return. 
They formed a pool and made arrangements with a Sacramento firm 
for the sale of sweet cream. This business grew from forty or fifty 
dollars per week to several hundred, until all of the dairymen at 
Durham were selling through the dairymen's association, except four 
who were producing whole milk. These four were receiving 25 cents 
per gallon at their ranches, but when the cost of feed increased — like- 
wise labor — these men desired an increase in the price of milk. To 
get it they had to join the association, which put the price of whole 
milk at 28 cents, which the distributor paid. 

In January, 1920, all the products of the Durham dairymen's asso- 
ciation were sold to a firm in Chico for thirty cents per gallon for 
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whole milk and nine cents per pound premium for sweet cream, based 
on butter fat content. All of the milk is brought to a community 
skimming plant on the settlement and delivered to the buyer there. 
This central skimming plant relieves farmers from owning and oper- 
ating hand separators. Samples of milk are taken and tested and 
likewise samples of cream sold. It was early determined that the 
association should do its own testing and employ an experienced man 
to act as its agent. The tests have never been questioned either by 
farmers or purchasers. An arrangement among the members of the 
pool provides that for each point above the average, a premium of 
eight-tenths of one cent per gallon is paid, and for each point below 
the average, eight-tenths of one cent is deducted from the basic price 
of thirty cents per gallon. This encourages farmers to produce high 
testing milk, which undoubtedly enhances the Settlement's reputation 
and its dairy products. A charge of five cents per pound of butter 
fat is made by the association for those producing sweet cream and 
one and one-half cents per gallon for those producing whole milk, 
to take care of the cost of operation, which includes the payment of 
a skimming plant operator, the secretary of the dairymen's association 
and incidental expenses. With this charge, the dairymen have been 
able to accumulate in about fifteen months a surplus of $500 and an 
equipment to the value of $450. The secretary of the association 
obtains each week from the operator of the skimming plant a state- 
ment of the pounds of milk, test of each farmer and the amount of 
sweet cream and the number of gallons of whole milk sold. Upon 
these records, weekly payments are made to the various farmers sup- 
plying milk to the plant. The business of the association has now 
grown to over one thousand dollars a week from the small beginning of 
forty dollars per week, with good prospects for a much greater in- 
crease as there is still a surplus of feed grown on the settlement that 
can best be fed to dairy cattle. Hereunder is given a sample sheet 
showing the methods of computing and dividing the aggregate weekly 
sales, based on the amount each individual supplies to the association. 

This small association has brought to the farmers at Durham a fair 
profit for their labor. It has encouraged them to improve their prod- 
uct, because they realize that a better product means increased repu- 
tation and ability to hold their market. 

Plans have been made for building a small cold storage plant which 
will chill the milk during the hot weather so that it may be shipped 
to more distant points, to manufacture ice for the use of members and 
provide cold storage space for the preservation of meats for home use. 

The keeping of the Durham herds free from tuberculosis, the use 
of pure bred Holstein sires to the exclusion of all scrub bulls, the 
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pooling of their product and the insistence of the committee on a high 
standard of quality is already making the dairy industry at Durham 
attractive and an influence for good on the dairy industry of this 
state. 

A record of milk sales for one week is given to show the money 
income of the farmers belonging to the association. 



Cream Sheet, Week Ending October 9, 1920. 



Pounds 
cream 



October 3 
October 4 
October 5 
October 6 
October 7 
October 8 
October 9 



Test 




183 


36.5 


66.80 


$.76* 


177 


37.0 


65.49 


.76* 


189 


36.5 


68.99 


.76* 


190 


36.0 


68.40 


.76* 


178 


37.0 


65.86 


.76 


170 


37.5 


63.75 


.75* 


167 


36.5 


60.96 


.75* 











Amount 



$51 10 
50 10 
53 12 
52 33 
50 05 
48 13 
46 02 

$350 85 



Whole Milk 


Sheet, 


Week 


Ending October 9 


, 1923. 






Gallons 


Pounds 


Total gallons 




October 3 


320 
330 
310 
310 
310 
320 
310 

2,210 


86 

122 
130 
118 
14 
133 




% 




October 4 




October 5 




October 6 _ 




October 7 




October 8 




October 9 _ 










603 


2,280.11 @ .30 


$684 03 wl 

350 85 b 

700 s 


lole milk 
utter fat 
our cream 




$1,041 88 t 


otal amount 



(Sample of voucher to accompany check for sweet cream producer.) 

Durham Dairyman's Association. 
In account with Chesson Brothers. 

Week ending Saturday noon, October 9, 1920. 



Founds 
milk 


Test 


Pounds 
butterfat 


Whole 
milk 
gals. 


Price, 
cents 


Amount 


Lees 6^ 
per lb. 


Lesslil 
per gal. 


Amount of 
check 


1,681 


8.6 


60.77 




m 


$46.84 


$3.04 




$43.80 




gals. 
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Durham Dairyman's Association. 

In account with T. B. Christen. No. 1. 

Week ending Saturday noon, October 9, 1920. 
Average Test 3.8 



1 

Pounds 
milk 


Test 


Pounds 
butterfat 


Whole 
milk 


Price, 

cents 


Amount 


Less 5* 
per lb. 


LesslM 
per gal. 


Amount of 
check 




3.7 




270.81 


20.2 


$79.06 





$4.06 


$76.02 









DURHAM A COMING CENTER FOR PURE BRED STOCK. 

The settlers at Durham have already made some sales of pedigreed 
calves and pigs and there is no doubt this will soon be a center where 
farmers will go for sound, healthy animals of good breeding and sold 
at a price farmers can afford to pay. 

The parent settlement is now able to sell to Delhi a carload of reg- 
istered Durocs at prices far better than breeders can give because 
it is a wholesale order with no advertising expenses to be paid. 

Settlement Veterinarian. 

The large number of valuable animals owned by the settlers at 
Durham and the action of the settlement in stamping out tuberculosis 
and making it the home of sound, healthy stock has required the 
frequent services of a competent veterinarian. To insure this, the 
Stock Breeders' Association has made arrangement with Dr. H. P. 
Bonnickson, who has had wide experience in the Dairy Division of 
the State Department of Agriculture, to locate at Durham. The 
various owners of herds in the Association entered into a contract with 
Dr. Bonnickson in which their herds would be taken care of for a 
period of a year for a fixed sum. Those who did not desire to sign 
up for their herds, pay fees for each visit. This has proven highly 
satisfactory, as many valuable animals have been given immediate 
attention which might have been lost had it not been for this arrange- 
ment. The Veterinarian gives lectures at the Stock Breeders' Asso- 
ciation on the care of animals and their feeding and takes a lively 
interest in everything that pertains to breeding animals. 

GARDENS ON FARM LABORERS' ALLOTMENTS. 

The farm laborers' allotments are so located that they are served 
with irrigation water from concrete pipe lines. The soil selected was 
of a class that would grow excellent vegetables at all seasons of the 
year. Farm laborers, last year at Durham, had good gardens, and 
when the committee that was judging the various gardens inspected. 

2-7518 
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these areas, it immediately became apparent that a great surplus of 
produce was grown that had never been marketed. One of the farm 
laborers was able to market about $450 worth of vegetables in addition 
to working each day for other farmers. Besides this, he grew the 
feed for a cow and had all the green stuff required for a hundred 
laying hens. However, there was still a great quantity of vegetables 
that were not sold on his allotment. It is the plan now to organize 
the farm laborers into a small association and grow vegetables that 
can be readily marketed and establish a free market either on the 
Colony, at Durham, or Chico, or perhaps at all three places. This will 
insure to the consumer fresh vegetables at a reasonable figure and will 
insure the grower a ready market. 

The Extension Division of the State University is helping Durham 
settlers keep full records of their farm operations and especially of 
income and expenses. The following is taken from the demonstrator's 
latest report : 

COOPERATION AND FELLOWSHIP AT DURHAM STATE LAND SETTLE- 

MENT COLONY. 

"The spirit of cooperation that prevails at the Durham State Lana 
Settlement Colony is the thing that impresses a person most forcibly 
when visiting the colony. 

Community production and cooperative marketing are considered as 
vital points in the success of the settlers. Along with the development 
of the phases that affect the economic side of the colony, the settlers 
are also developing a wonderful spirit of fellowship that shows up 
in the community park and meeting place. The aim of the settlers 
is to create a social and civic condition in the country equal to that of 
the city, realizing that economical success depends to a greater or less 
extent upon the morale of the settlers and their families. 

One of the outstanding features that illustrate the cooperation 
and good fellowship is the large amount of exchange labor that is done 
on the colony. The following table, taken from an actual record on 
one ranch, indicates the value of the exchange labor in one year: 



RECORD OF LABOR EXCHANGED ON DURHAM COLONY. 



Date Description 

From June 1, Man with team 

1919 to Man alone 

June 1, 1920 Team alone __ 

Total 



One farmer 



Days 

24* 
11 
8 



m 



Value 

$196 00 

55 00 

600 



$257 00 



His neighbors 



Days 

m 

2 



29 



Value 

$60 00 

97 50 

4 00 



$161 50 
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Prom the above, we note that one farmer worked for his neighbors 
38^ days at a valuation of $257 ; and his neighbors worked for him a 
total of 29 days at a valuation of $161.50. This case is typical of the 
amount of labor exchanged throughout the colony. 

My observation showed that on the whole, good business methods 
were being practiced by the settlers, and each one is keeping a record 
of his farm business transactions. Farming is considered as a busi- 
ness, and scientific and practical methods are used. 

R. V. Wright, 
Farm Management Demonstrator." 

The members of the Board and two business men of Durham offered 
a series of prizes in 1920 to encourage better methods of farming in 
the settlement. The judges, who awarded the prizes, were among the 
best farmers in Butte County. Their awards and the report giving 
their decisions are incorporated because it expresses an outside and 
competent opinion of the settlers' progress and of the value of the 
state's policy. 

REPORT OF JUDGES IN DURHAM FARM COMPETITION. 

"As members of the Farm Bureau Committee to inspect farm and 
farm laborers' allotments to determine the winners of the prizes given 
for best cultivated farm, best dairy farm, best cultivated ditch bank 
and best cultivated garden, we wish to report the following: 

Beat Dairy Farm. 
First prize : 

Winner— T. C. Christensen, Allotment 77. 

Honorable mention — Carl Nielsen, Allotment 10 ; John Daly, Allotment 46 ; 
George E. Pearl. Allotment 74. 

Beat Cultivated Farm. 
First prize: 

Winner — Frank E. Baxter, Allotment 37 and 37A. 

Honorable mention — Carl C. Nielsen, Allotment 10; E. O. Messenger, Allotment 
66 ; Bernice Bahmeier, Allotment 26. 

Beat Cultivated Ditch Bank. 
First prize : 
Winner — Carl C. Nielsen, Allotment 10. 

Best Garden on Farm Laborer's Allotment. 
First prize: 

Winner — Oliver N. Bigcraft, Allotment J. 
Second prize: 
Winner— E. M. Wilhoite, Allotment M. 

Honorable mention — D. C. Crandall, Allotment F ; Campbell Schooling, Allotment 
K; T. F. Megenity, Allotment X. 

The prize winners were difficult to decide because so many of the 
fanners and farm laborers had made creditable showings and man^ 
of them in addition to the list given are nstotWss oil tossb&ss&~ 
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It was gratifying to the Committee to see so much accomplished 
in two years. The entire settlement is showing profitable cultivation 
and the classes of live stock are uniformly of excellent type and con- 
dition. 

When it is considered that all of the money invested by the state 
in this enterprise will be returned to the State Treasury with interest, 
it appears to us to be a worthy development and more of it should be 
done. Many of the large tracts of agricultural lands in this state 
should be settled in the same manner, and the struggling settler 
given an opportunity where financial help can be extended, and a 
producing farm made under a definitely organized plan. 

Having inspected Durham thoroughly and talked to the settlers, 
we feel that you are building the right kind of citizenship to meet the 
problem of today and the future. 

Yours truly, 

L. C. Shirley, 
G. W. Jones, 
R. L. Beagles, 
Members of Committee." 
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SOCIAL LIFE AT DURHAM. 

To meet the social needs of the settlers on the Durham State Land 
Settlement, a Community Park containing twenty-two acres and 
covered with a heavy growth of oak trees was set aside as a Citie 
Center. 

Early in 1919 the County Farm Bureau needed a grove in which 
to hold the County Farm Bureau picnic, and it was decided to bold 
the picnic in the Settlement's Park. In order to amuse the crowd, 
various sports were arranged and a temporary pavilion was erected 
to take care of those who desired to dance. The settlers erected. the 
pavilion, allowing the visitors to use it, and later had open air meet- 
ings throughout the summer months in which the social needs of the 
people were cared for. A dance was held each Saturday night, from 
April until October. Admission was charged and considerable numbers 
gathered here from the surrounding country. After operating the 
pavilion for two years, it has been completely paid for and leaves 
a substantial sum in the treasury. The cost of the pavilion was about 
$1,000. Lights were installed, a piano purchased and a refreshment 
booth provided. 

This, of course, could not be used in the winter, but when this 
project was operated by Stanford University, a large men's hall was 
built for their employees. This hall contains in all about forty rooms. 
Partitions were taken out of two wings of this lodging hall. New boards 
were placed in the floor where needed, and the building converted 
into a Club House. It consists at present of a meeting hall, dining 
hall, kitchen, wash room, smoke room and cloak room. The partition* 
between the small rooms were sold for enough to pay for the interior 
decorations. The open air pavilion and the Community Club House 
enable dances to be held every Saturday night during pleasant 
weather. 

The Stock Breeders' Association, which is an organization of all 
of the farmers here, through which their social activities originate, 
meets either at the pavilion or Club House once a month to carry out 
their business program. Likewise, once a month all of the members 
of the community meet for amusement purposes. At these affairs a 
committee of three ladies arranges the program and provides the refresh- 
ments. Lyceum programs, musical and literary, utilizing both local 
entertainers and talent from neighboring communities, are given, 
insuring to all a good time. The old fashioned square dances are 
danced at these meetings and some of our friends who have not danced 
for years will be seen enjoying themselves. In addition to this, the 
ladies have a Woman's Club open to all of the ladies of the community, 
and they in turn meet twice each month. At these Club meetings, all 
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things of interest to rural women are discussed and studied. Art, 
science, music and the practical problems pertaining to schools ana 
woman's work about the farm find a part in their program. When it 
is decided that an extra large program shall be put on and neighboring 
communities invited to enjoy themselves with our members, the 
Woman's Club and the Stock Breeders' Association, representing all 
of the men and women on the Settlement, combine in organizing and 
carrying out the entertainment. 

THE DURHAM FAIR. 

In order to promote better agriculture and to encourage the breeding 
of better livestock, a small Community Fair taking in the Settlement 
and the neighboring farms was organized this year and was held on 
October 28 and 29. This fair was not open to the breeders of the state, 
it being the opinion of those in charge that a friendly competition among 
the members of the community, who were all striving for the same ideais 
and where none of them had any great amount of money would bring 
forth the best results and likewise encourage all to bring something from 
their respective farms. At this fair, about eighty head of fine Holstein 
cattle were shown, seventy-five fine Duroc hogs, as well as sheep, poultry, 
and agricultural products of all kinds. The first day of the fair was 
given up to judging of exhibitions and a hog sale, with amusements 
both in the afternoon and evening for the visitors. The second day of 
the fair was given over to a baseball game in the morning in which the 
Settlement team played a team from a neighboring city. Free water- 
melons, canteloupes and casabas were distributed throughout the day. 
The second day attracted more than 2,500 visitors and in all it was 
attended by about 4,000 people. No cash prizes were given, but blue 
ribbons for first prizes, red for second, and white for third, bearing 
the name of the Stock Breeders' Association and the date of the fair. 
These are prized more highly than money and those who received them 
feel that they have earned a merit for producing something better than 
their neighbors. It is the plan to have this fair each year. 

This winter a Chautauqua was successfully held at Durham. It was 
largely supported by the settlers. This gave all a chance to hear good 
lectures. Music and comedy likewise found a place on the program. 

This catalogue of some of the social efforts of the settlers at Durham, 
fails to give an adequate idea of the vigor and wholeheartedness with 
which these people play. No one can realize this unless they are present. 
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THE PURCHASE OF LAND AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

THE DELHI SETTLEMENT. 

The 8,600 acres of land (in round numbers), purchased by the Board 
at Delhi for the second state land settlement, was the choice of the 
agricultural experts of the university, who were the Board's advisors 
as well as of the Board's members. This selection was made from eighty 
tracts offered, many of them admirably suited to land settlement and 
intensive cultivation. 

It has the following advantage of accessibility: Two railroads 
and the state highway cross the land ; two railway stations are located 
on the purchase. It has a good water supply first from the Turlock 
Irrigation District, one of the oldest and best in the state, and a reserve 
supply from wells. It is in the district noted for raisin and melon 
growing and for peach and apricot orchards. The price was cheap as 
compared to surrounding lands. 

The soil experts of the University reported that this area is suited to 
intense cultivation both for farm and orchard products. Its lack of 
development and the price at which purchased was due to the sandy 
and broken character of the land, making it difficult to prepare for 
irrigation and hard at the start to grow crops. The Board's initial 
difficulties illustrate this. 

Prior to its purchase, it had been subdivided into rectangular areas 
of 10, 20 and 40 acres and a large part of it sold in small tracts from 
$125 to $150 an acre. Many of these purchasers made no attempt at 
settlement or cultivation. Some made the attempt and found it impos- 
sible to create irrigation by individual action. When the Board bought 
it, the title to a considerable number of these abandoned holdings had 
to be cleared up before the purchase could be completed. 

The early attempt at settlement failed because settlers lacked capi- 
tal and did not cooperate. In addition, the surface of this area is too 
undulating for transporting water in open ditches. Last season an 
irrigator who tried it had to employ three men to watch the ditch 
banks and prevent breaks while one man distributed the water. 

STAFF IN CHARGE OF DELHI DEVELOPMENT. 

At the outset the work was largely engineering. Milo B. Williams, 
chief engineer, acted as engineer and superintendent. When settlers 
needed more attention, Walter E. Packard, who has an intimate 
acquaintance with all phases of agriculture in California, became super- 
intendent. Max E. Cook, formerly farmstead engineer at Durham, was 
transferred to Delhi to help settlers plan and construct their buildings 
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and arrange location of fields and gardens. J. E. Jahn has had charge 
of surveys. Ernest C. Fortier has charge of the pipe factory, and O. 
W. Shattuck is the Board's accountant. 

PROGRESS AT DELHI. 

The following progress has been made at Delhi : 

1. Eight thousand five hundred sixty-one and six hundred ninety- 
seven thousandths acres of land have been purchased for $809,331.47.* 

2. Payment of one-third the purchase price on all of the land and 
complete payment for the lands included in the Delhi townsite and 
certain other areas. 

3. Securing the inclusion in the Turlock Irrigation District of 
3224.31 acres of the purchased area heretofore outside the district and 
payment of half the district charges. 

4. Preparation of plans for Delhi townsite, building a railway indus- 
trial switch and grading and paving streets at the townsite. Building of 
office, warehouse, repair shop, residences for staff, and one of the 
largest concrete pipe factories in the state. 

5. Preparation of plans and beginning construction of a concrete 
pipe irrigation system. 



ESTIMATED COSTS OF THE IRRIGATION SYSTEM. 



Unit 



Acres 



Cost 
per acre 



Total 



First . 
Second 
Third . 
Ballico 



1,350 
2,100 
1,530 
2,700 



$43 80 
49 96 
35 66 
60 00 



$59,138 40 

104,957 60 

54,447 00 

162,000 00 



$380,543 00 



The additional acreage around Ballico which the state may purchase 
in the future should be added to the above estimate at the rate of $60.00 
per acre. The estimate of $162,000 for the 2700 acres of the Ballico 
country is made on the basis of $60.00 per acre, which is believed to be 
sufficient to put in the boost pumping plants at the High Line Canal 
of the Turlock Irrigation District, and pipe the entire area. 

Concrete Pipe Factory. 

Building, including compressed air lines, water system, bunkers and over- 
head carrier construction $18,174 00 

Equipment 19,623 19 

Railway siding, 400 feet 3,220 00 

Total 1 $41,017 19 

* Additional lands are included in the purchase agreement, but will not be paid 
for until defects in title have been removed. 
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The following table shows the capacity of the Delhi plant for one 
crew running eight hours on the different sizes of pipe. The normal 
capacity might be considered running two crews on the 18-inch or 
larger pipe and one crew on the 16-inch or smaller sizes at one time, 
making a normal daily capacity of 320 to 480 feet large pipe plus 700 
to 900 feet small pipe or a total capacity of 1020 feet to 1380 feet per 
eight-hour day. 

Dally Capacity of Plant Per Crew. 



Size pipe 

30-inch 

24-inch 

20-inch 

18-inch 

16-inch 

14-inch 

12-inch 

10-inch 

&inch 

6-inch 



Feet 
one crew 



Feet 
two crews 



Method of 
manufacture 



160 I 320 

180 ! 360 

200 ; 400 

240 ! 480 

700 — 

800 — 

900 i. 

900 

900 _ 

900 '' 



Air tamp 

Air tamp 

Air tamp 

Air tamp 

Machine 

Machine 

Machine 

Machine 

Machine 

Machine 



By running nights with the same number of crews, the capacity of 
the plant can be doubled. With the amounts of pipe manufactured to 
date, it will not be necessary to run nights to manufacture all of the 
pipe needed for units one and two, together with the required amount 
for settlers' laterals before March 15, 1921. 



Table Showing Progress of Concrete Pipe Construction Units 1 and 2, Delhi Colony. 



Size pipe 



Estimated 

amount 

required. 

feet 



Estimated 

amount 
made*, feet 



Balance to 
make, feet 



Percentage 
made 



6-inch 
8-inch 
10-inch 
12-inch 
14-inch 
16-inch 
18-inch 
20inch 
24-inch 
30-inch 



1,400 
5,600 
15,440 
23,360 
20,100 
17,400 
11,750 
7,800 
16,900 



1,416 
1,524 
8,850 
6,972 
7,368 
8,770 
11,940 
2,154 
4,104 
3,740 



8,468 

15,992 

11,330 

5,460 

9,596 

3,696 

13,160 



100 

100 

100 
45.2 
31.5 
43.6 
68.7 
18.3 
52.7 
22.1 



6. Expenditure of approximately $50,000 in the preparing of land 
for irrigation. 

7. Excavation and equipment of nine wells to provide supplemental 
water supply for domestic and manufacturing uses in Delhi townsite 
and for late irrigation of farms. 
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8. The wells thus far bored in the Delhi Colony are located along a 
high tension power line of the San Joaquin Light and Power Company, 
which line is centrally located east and west through the property of 
the state. Two of the wells are within the townsite of Delhi and one 
within the townsite of Aladdin, the balance are spaced approximately 
one-half mile apart along the power line with the exception of one 
located on allotment No. 45 to pump for a more isolated area. 
These wells are all of 12-inch bore and are from 80 to 200 feet deep, 
averaging 125 feet in depth. In the western two-thirds of the Colony, 
the static water table stands at an average of 15 to 20 feet below the 
surface and has an average pumping lift of 45 feet. In the eastern one- 
third of the Colony, the static water table is approximately forty-five 
feet below the surface and has an average pumping lift of 60 feet. 

The wells thus far developed and tested indicated the following 
capacities : 

Indicated Indicated capacity 

pumping In gallons per 

Location lift minute 

West Delhi townsite well 40 feet 1,000 gallons 

East Delhi townsite well 35 feet 750 gal ons 

Well in allotment 22 50 feet 1,000 ga ons 

Well in allotment 50 - 40 feet J50 ga ons 

Well in Aladdin townsite 60 feet 550 gallons 

Well in allotment 45 Test not completed 

Well in allotment 47 Not tested 

Well in allotment 216 Not tested 

Well in allotment 121 Test not completed 

Tests are being made by the use of a movable four stage Byron Jack- 
son deep well turbine pump, driven by a tractor. This equipment is 
capable of developing the wells by removing all flowing sand and draw- 
ing the water down to a depth of 110 feet up to a maximum capacity 
of 1250 gallons per minute. The wells are pumped to their economical 
capacity and then pumping machinery designed for each individual 
well to suit the conditions indicated by the test. 

9. A soil survey and soil map of the entire area has been prepared 
under the direction of Prof. C. F. Shaw. A contour map of the entire 
area has been completed and detailed plans for the irrigation of 40 
per cent of the farms in units 1 and 2 have been completed. Preparing 
these plans takes about one-fourth of the time of the engineering staff. 
It is one of the important and useful features of this development. 

Distributing water through pipes, while costly, is the only method of 
irrigating the undulating sandy soil of that section. An attempt to 
irrigate it through open channels had been made and found unsatis- 
factory. The new system, while an innovation, is hardly an experiment 
and the saving in water and convenience of operation will, it is believed, 
justify the extra expense. 
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The Board's engineer, Mr. Milo B. Williams, is a national authority 
on concrete pipe manufacture and its use in irrigation. His plans have 
been examined and approved by Prof. Frank Adams and Prof. S. H. 
Beckett, experts of the State Agricultural College and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Report of Prof. 8. H. Beckett. Irrigation Expert, University of California. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

College of Agriculture, 

Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Berkeley, November 13, 1920, 
Dr. Elwood Mead, 

Agricultural Hall, University Campus, 
Berkeley, California, 

My Dear Dr. Mead: Pursuant with your request of recent date, I have made a 
rather careful analysis of the proposed concrete pipe distributing system for the 
first unit of the Delhi Colony. 

This analysis shows that with a reasonable allowance made in the quantity of 
water to be used when the project is fully under irrigation, the carrying capacities 
of the various lines are sufficient to meet all reasonable requirements. In general, the 
system as designed permits a delivery of at least 1 cubic foot per second to the 
highest elevation of all lots of 10 acres or less. For acreages ranging from 10 to 20 
acres, 1 to 2 cubic feet per second are available; for areas of from 20 to 30 acres, 
2 to 3 cubic feet per second are available ; and for the larger areas of from 30 to 50 
acres, 3 to 5 cubic feet per second may be delivered. In almost every case these 
heads may be very materially increased during the time at which the lower eleva- 
tions of the various lots are being irrigated. Owing to the steep grades which gen- 
erally prevail over the area, and the small border checks which are being built, it is 
felt that these irrigation heads are adequate to meet all reasonable demands. How- 
ever it is only through the use of these small checks with narrow widths on the 
steeper grades, that these small heads may be economically used. 

In the delivery of water to the various lots under the project a rotation of deliv- 
ery will have to be planned, but when it is remembered that the maximum irrigation 
period for any one line, when the full acreage is under irrigation, is twenty-five days, 
and that this period will be shortened due to the fact that larger heads may be deliv- 
ered to the lower elevations of the various lots, it is certain that a satisfactory 
system of rotation may be developed. 

Very tiuly yours, 

S. H. Beckett. 
Associate Professor of Irrigation Practice. 

COMMENTS ON THE DESIGN OF THE CONCRETE PIPE IRRIGATION 

SYSTEM. 

The area served by the proposed installation totals approximately 
2725 acres, 677 acres of which lie directly west of and 2048 acres 
directly east of the main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad at Delhi. 
The pipe diameters vary from a maximum of 30 inches, which serves as 
a main delivery line, to a minimum of 8 inches serving the 2-acre 
laborers' lots. 

In determining the carrying capacity of these various lines, having 
diameters of from 8 to 14 inches, Scobey's table of flow of water in 
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concrete pipe was used. For the larger diameters, owing to the interior 
roughness of the air tamped pipe, the hydraulic formula, 

Q=A f - — .p /o o /o ) was used, *r being given a value of .0130. 

In the computation of the water requirement for the area the follow- 
ing assumptions were made : First, that a maximum of 90 per cent of 
the total acreage under the system might be irrigated during any one 
month. Second, that one-half of this acreage might be in alfalfa, with 
a monthly requirement of 8 acre inches per acre, and that the other 
half might be in orchard, vineyard or field crops with a requirement 
of 6 acre inches per acre per month. 

From these assumptions the following table shows the average capac- 
ities of each line, the acreage served, and the approximate period of 
irrigation : 



Line 



Lot numbers 



Acreage 
covered 



Maximum 
elevation 



Average 'Una 
capacity 



irrigation 
period 



No. 10 

No. 11 

Nos. 19 and 1 
above Con- 
way lateral 
No. l below 
Conway 
lateral 

No. 7 

No. 6 

No. 5 

No. 4 

No. 3 

No. 19 



113 to 118, 112 to 131; laborers' lots 

29 to 43; 80 acres of townsite 

119, 120, 138, 133, 134, 137 to 141 

149, 201, 202, 306 to 211, 215 and 176 
acres, not divided — — 

223, 224, 225, 232, 103, 164, and 19 

acres of 233 

240, 241, 242, 246, 246 

150 to 162 

Townsite and laborers' lots east of 
B. B. 150 to 158, 213, 214 - 

222 to 231, 234 to 239, 249, 85 acres of 
249 and IS acres of 244 ■ — . 

216 to 221, 220 to 230 

202, 203, and 60 acres not divided 



293 
195.6 



454.0 



212.6 

123.6 

37.2 

328.6 

891.4 
286.3 

102.4 



Feet 

125 
125 



135 



130 
130 

120 

125 

140 
145 

145 



Cubic feet 
per second 

6.0 
4.0 

10 
or more 

10 
or more 
8 
2 



4.5 
5 

3 



12.5 days 
13.0 days 



114 days 



5.5 days 

11 days 

5 days 

21 days 

28 days 
15 days 
See note 
9 days 
See note 



No. 3. To be supplied by a pump located at main diversion on lot 46. 
No. 19. To be supplied by a pump installed in Conway lateral at northeast corner 
of lot 204. 



Lateral No. 1. 

In the design of this lateral a water level of 142 feet was taken as 
being available at the point of take-out adjacent to lot 46 on the high 
line canal. This line not only acts as a main supply for laterals 10 and 
11 serving the acreage west of the railroad, but also supplies laterals 
6 and 7, a portion of lateral 19 and a number of lots through which 
lateral No. 1 passes. 

Assuming maximum conditions, that is when it is necessary to deliver 
10 cubic second-feet at an elevation of 132 feet into laterals 10 and 11, 
a 13-day period would be required in the irrigation of the area west of 
the railroad. During this period, if the outlet elevation of 132 feet 
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was maintained, other diversions along lateral No. 1 coold not be made. 
The remaining area of 452 acres lying east of the railroad and irrigated 
directly from lateral Xo. 1 may be covered in a period of 11>£ days. 
Hence the period which this line might be in operation would be 24.5 
days daring the month of maximum use. However, an additional 
safety factor exists due to the fact that on lots of lower elevation larger 
irrigating heads or a greater number of smaller heads would be avail- 
able. This would serve to materially shorten the 24.5-day period. 

At any time laterals 10 and 11 are not in operation under the maxi- 
mum head of 132 feet, the portion of lateral Xo. 1 lying between Con- 
way lateral and the railroad may be utilized in supplying water for 
laterals 6 and 7. During this period water could be drawn directly 
from the Conway lateral at an elevation of 132 feet. 

All areas served directly from lateral Xo. 1 and lateral No. 19 lie 
at such elevations that heads of at least 10 cubic second-feet could be 
used if necessary on any single lot. Laterals Xo. 6 and 7 are of suffi- 
cient size to adequately serve the areas under them, at least 2 cubic 
second-feet being available for all lots of less than 20 acres, and 3 cubic 
second-feet being available for the maximum lot acreage of 40.8 acres 
at its point of highest elevation. 

Lateral. No. 10. 

With a minimum head of 10 cubic second-feet available on the area 
west of the railroad, 6 cubic second-feet may be taken by lateral No. 10, 
2 cubic second-feet may be delivered to either of lots 113 or 114 at an 
elevation of 118 feet, at the same time delivering 3 cubic second-feet at 
an elevation of 125 feet on the townsite. The remaining 1 cubic second- 
foot would be available either on lots 116, 117 and 118, or on the stub 
lateral supplying the laborers' lots. If at that time lots 113, 114, 115 
or the townsite are not being irrigated at least a full head of 4 cubic 
second-feet would be available on the remaining lots of the area served 
by this lateral. 

Lateral No. 11. 

This line utilizes the remaining 4 cubic second-feet delivered by lat- 
eral No. 1 and permits a delivery of the full head of 4 cubic second- 
feet at an elevation of 120 feet on any area above lot 140. This portion 
of the design has the advantage that lateral No. 11 may act as a spillway 
from main lateral No. 1 back into the high line canal. 

Lateral No. 5. 

This lateral, with an average capacity of 4 cubic second-feet, receives 
its supply from the Conway lateral at an elevation of 132 feet at the 
southeast corner of lot 214. 
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The design permits a delivery of a full 2 cubic second-feet at an 
elevation of 120 feet on the townsite east of the railroad. At the same 
time 1 cubic second-foot may be divided among the laborers' lots 1 to 
26, and 2 cubic second-feet if needed to any one of lots 152 to 158. The 
design further permits 2 cubic second-feet to be delivered to lots 150 
and 151, and at least 4 cubic second-feet to the larger lots, 213 and 214. 

Lateral No. 3. 

The area under this lateral lies at an average elevation of 140 feet, 
an extreme elevation of 145 feet being found on lot 218. 

The proposed pump with a capacity of 5 cubic second-feet serving 
this line is of adequate capacity to supply the area under it. With 
this lateral following approximately the 140 foot contour the effective 
head which might be available by gravity flow would be small and 
could only be utilized in irrigation of the lower elevations of the lots 
under the lateral. 

Lateral No. 4. 

This lateral, taking out at the point of main diversion at lot 46, will 
deliver 4 cubic second-feet at an elevation of 130 feet to either of lots 
233 or 234 ; 3.5 cubic second-feet at an elevation of 135 feet on lot 235 ; 
4 cubic second-feet at an elevation of 135 feet to lots 236 and 237 and 
at least 5 cubic second-feet to each of lots 239, 231 and 222. In addi- 
tion to the above, when the lower elevations of lots 243 or 233 to 238 
are being irrigated, an additional supply may be obtained by drawing 
directly from the high line canal above the Drops opposite lots 235 
and 238. 

The above brief summary shows that the maximum irrigation period 
during which any line would be in operation in any one month is 25 
days. It should be remembered that this period could only exist when 
the water is delivered continuously to the highest elevation of each lot, 
and when the maximum area of 90 per cent of the total acreage is 
under irrigation, using an average depth of 7 acre-inches per acre per 
month. It is safe to assume that this condition will rarely, if ever, be 
encountered. It is doubtful if the total time in any one month which 
the system is in continuous use will exceed 20 days. 

In the analysis, the average irrigating head delivered at the high 
point of each lot was obtained and it was found that an approximate 
relationship existed between these available heads and the acreage to 
be irrigated. All lots with an area of 10 acres or less will receive at 
least 1 cubic second-foot ; for areas of 10 to 20 acres 1 to 2 cubic second- 
feet are available ; 20 to 30 acres 2 to 3 cubic second- feet are available, 
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and from 30 to 50 acres 3 to 5 cubic second-feet or more may be deliv- 
ered. On this basis the average irrigation period, providing the total 
acreage of each lot was to be irrigated, would be about 3 days. 

Owing to the steep grades which generally prevail and the com- 
paratively small border checks which are being built it is felt that the 
above irrigation heads will be amply adequate to permit a thorough 
but economical irrigation. 

The only question which might be raised in the design is the fact 
that the 30-inch line will be placed under a maximum head of at least 
22 feet at the point whore it crosses the Southern Pacific Railroad. If 
the portion of the line through this low elevation is reinforced no con- 
cern is felt as to its ability to withstand this pressure. However, a 
certain amount of settling in the line may be expected. No suggestion 
as to methods of preventing this can be offered other than a thorough 
puddling before and after laying the pipe. 

The pipe system for irrigating units 1 and 2 will be completed and 
ready for use in 1921. The remainder of the land will be thrown open 
to settlment in units 3 and 4 as soon as the pipe system for these units 
is far enough advanced to tell settlers when they can count on receiving 
water. 

LAND LEVELING AND PLANTING. 

As soon as the land was purchased the work of preparing for spring 
planting began. A large force of men were employed in leveling and 
checking land for alfalfa, in leveling land for vineyard planting, and 
in setting out vines. Three hundred and six acres were leveled and 
checked, and about one-half the acreage was planted to alfalfa. One 
hundred seventy acres were set out in vineyard. In addition to this, 
over 100 acres was rough leveled, and a portion of the Delhi townsite 
was graded. 

Due to unusually strong winds in the spring of 1920, much damage 
was done to the land that had been prepared for irrigation. The work 
had started so late that it was impossible to take the ordinary pre- 
cautions against wind damage, such as the planting of rye strips. 
Water was furnished to the land that had been seeded to alfalfa and 
had been planted to vines, through slip joint pipe in order to carry 
the plantings through until the regular irrigation system was com- 
pleted. The showing that the alfalfa and vines made during the early 
spring indicated that the irrigation was efficient but the wind damage 
was too great to overcome. No provision had been made against dam- 
age by rabbits, so that in a number of the vineyards the young shoots 
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were eaten off by this pest. Babbit wire was later put around one of 
the vineyards, but the vineyard had already suffered. 

The amount lost by the Board on account of wind and rabbit damage 
on the land which had been prepared and planted amounts to a total of 
about $17,000. This will be considered part of the overhead provided 
for in fixing the price of the land. 

One hundred and twenty head of horses in addition to the Schmeiser 
leveler are at work on the land in the first and second units. All of the 
land that is being prepared for alfalfa is being rye stripped, and in 
some cases the land is being covered with manure or corn stalks to 
forestall damage by wind. 

Plans have been made for locating four demonstration vineyards in . 
the Delhi tract. This work is to be under the direction of Prof. F. T. 
Bioletti of the University of California. 

SUBDIVISION AND SALE OF LAND. 

The Board decided to subdivide and sell the Delhi lands in four units, 
the rate of settlement to depend .on progress made in building the 
works to distribute water. Farms and farm laborers' allotments in the 
first unit were sold to settlers on April 27, 1920 and in the second ; 
units on October 16, 1920. Sixty-seven farms and forty-seven farm 
laborers' allotments have been contracted for by settlers. Thirty farms- 

a 

and eleven farm laborers' allotments are unsold and open to settlers. 
Of 99 units first sold 64 were taken by ex-service men and 35 by : 
civilians, some of the latter being parents of ex-service men.* 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE DELHI TOWNSITE. 

One lumber yard site has been sold for $3,500 to the West Turlock 
Lumber Company. Some lumber is on hand at the present time, and *;. 
the sheds and warehouse are now under construction. One town lot has i. 
been rented for store site, and inquiries have been received regarding 
opportunities for general stores, garage, bank, blacksmith shop and 
moving picture house. 

The trustees of the Delhi school district called a special election for 
the voting of special tax to enlarge the capacity of the school building. 
The election was carried, and $1,700 was spent in putting in partitions, 
and in general in enlarging the school facilities. Two teachers have 
been employed, and it is expected that a third teacher will be employed 
in January. At present the enrollment in the school is 83. This num- 
ber will be very much increased when other families arrive. 



•Up to September 30, 1920. 
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Plans are under way to consolidate the school district in the Ballico* 
section with the Delhi school, or to simply add the territory out to the 
high line canal, which is included in the second and third openings, in 
the Delhi school district. This will enable the Delhi school district to 
send a bus to the high line canal each morning and afternoon to take 
the children to school and take them home again. About 25 pupils 
are now going to the Turlock High School from the Delhi district. 
Only a few of them, however, are from the Delhi Colony. Merced 
County allows $6 per month for the transportation of the pupils, and 
they are transported in Ford cars driven by high school boys. 

Streets. 

Some of the streets of the town have been paved with crushed stone. 
Plans for the park, prepared by Prof. J. W. Gregg of the State Uni- 
versity, include planting the following trees : 

Deciduous trees — Broad-leaved evergreen trees — 

European Sycamore Bottle Tree 

Huntingdon Elm Coast Live Oak 

Carolina Poplar Beef wood 

Arizona Ash Silk Oak 

Hackberry Camphor Tree 

Honey Locust Magnolia 

Black Locust Swamp Mahogany 

Texas Umbrella Tree Red Box 

Silver Maple Red Gum 

California Black Walnut Desert Gum 

Sweet Gum Manna Gum 

Pagoda Tree Pepper Tree 

Lombardy Poplar Silver Wattle 

English Hawthorn Blackwood Acacia 

European White Birch Cork Oak 

Buildings. 

The few houses built on the townsite by the Board for officers' resi- 
dences were designed to meet the climatic conditions of that section. 
This group effect is shown in figure 3. The office, figure 4, is of the 
same architectural style. 

Report of Building Costs Within the Delhi Townsite — November 12, 1920. 

Note — On sale of any of the following buildings, or as a basis of 
establishing rentals, 3 per cent for design and supervision is to be 
added, minus depreciation to date. 

Administration building $10,256 01 

Administration building garage 993 00 

Administration building well and pressure system 1,552 77 

Blacksmith shop 4,172 17 

Implement shed 402 90 

Pipe yard bunk house $870 00 

Pipe yard shed 17,141 68 

Pipe yard bunkers and post — framing for headquarters carriers 980 00 

Pipe yard toilet, etc. 220 00 

19,211 68 

* Ballico is a station on the Santa Fe Railway, on the east side of the settlement 
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WarehoiiHe $7,385 « 

Telephone Hj'Htem 1,07851 

Headquarters bunkhouse No. 1 530 01 

Headquarters bunk house No. 2 530 (X 

Headquarters cottage* 335 01 

Headquarters moss house 1,137 (K 

Headquarters harness house 221 8( 

Headquarters moat house 216 0( 

Headquarters shower house 235 0( 

Headquarters barn (estimated) 2,000 (X 

Headquarters lath house 106 0( 

Tank tower 68 2 

Shop 20 0(1 

Itunkhouse and latrine (moved from Allotment 214) 1,100 OC 

Staff house well and pressure system 1,536 81 

Townsite house on lot 4, block 25 5,652 03 

Townsite; house on lot 5, block 2."> 5,018 68 

Townsite house on lot (>, block 25 5,485 56 

Townsite house on lot 9, block 25 7,256 9C 

Townsite house on lot 9, block 2f> (under construction) 3,400 00 

Total value of buildings on townsite $79,901 22 

Building and Farmstead Engineering — November 9, 1920. 

Total cost of all building work to date, approximately $135,000, of 
which approximately $27,000 is for settlers owning either full or part 
equity. 

The difference, $108,000, represents cost of administration buildings, 
townsite houses and houses on reserved blocks. 

There are twenty farms and twenty-two farm laborers' allotments 
with new building improvements placed thereon since the opening of 
the settlement. 

There are five houses for settlers in course of construction with 
seventeen contemplated at once. 

We have furnished services in the planning of twenty-five farmstead 
layouts and have four farmstead layouts to make at this time. 

The average cost of building development on each new farm to date 
is $1,440 as against $1,725 per farm at Durham as of January 1, 1920. 

The average cost of building development on each farm laborers' 
block is $1,250 as against $550 at Durham as of same date as above. 

Houses are rented to return 10 per cent on their cost. 

LAND LEASES. 

All land not included in either the first, second, or third openings htf 
been rented, with the exception of about 400 acres in the immediate 
vicinity of Ballico. This land has been leased to six different indi- 
viduals. 

The Ballico well is now being developed, and Mr. C. B. Weast htf 
rented the property to be put in to alfalfa. He will prepare the land 
put in the alfalfa, and rent the property for two years. 
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One thousand fifty-six sacks of rye are now in the warehouse as the 
Board's share on the land rented this year. One hundred and twenty- 
five sacks of Egyptian corn have been delivered to the warehouse as the 
Board's share of the corn crop. A portion of this is to be turned over 
to the purchasers of property on which the corn was grown. 

VALUE OF EXPERT ADVICE. 

When getting a farm meant to many going west and growing up with 
the country, agriculture was largely an adventure. It has ceased to be 
this. In California, buying and developing a farm is a scientific busi- 
ness enterprise. The more the settler knows of conditions, the closer 
his contact with agricultural leaders, the better his chances of success. 
The people in the state settlements have been greatly helped by this 
personal contact. The services of Prof. G. H. True in helping select 
and buy the pure bred stock at Durham has been explained elsewhere. 

At Delhi, the Holstein Stock Breeders' Association and the Duroc 
Jersey Stock Breeders' Association have authorized their secretaries to 
help the settlers select their registered stock and are aiding them to buy 
at reduced prices. It is to the interests of these associations to have 
these settlers start with the highest type of animals; equally so to the 
settlers'. 

Advice and information on farming methods started with the soil 
map and the full discussion of the soils of this area prepared by Prof. 
Charles F. Shaw, head of the Soil Technology Division of the Univer- 
sity. Professor Frank Adams, head of the Irrigation Investigations 
Division, and an expert of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, has 
written a monograph on applying water in irrigation. 

The settlers are being advised on peaches and apricots by Prof. 
W. L. Howard and on melons and sweet potatoes by Prof. D. H. 
Carey. In viticulture, Prof. F. T. Bioletti has not only written a full 
explanation of grape growing methods suitable to the soil and climate 
at Delhi, but has furnished a report which deals with the control of 
sand, wind, rabbits, staking and trellising future plantations, nurseries, 
and costs of vines. In addition to this he has undertaken to direct, in 
1921, the pruning and cultivation of two or three vineyards in the 
settlement where his operations can be watched by the other settlers and 
which will serve as object lessons for them in the benefits of expert 
management. 

SOCIAL ACTIVITIES OF THE DELHI PEOPLE. 

Taken from the report of W. E. Packard, Superintendent. 

The settlers at Delhi have organized a Delhi Cooperative Association. 
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A copy of the constitution follows: 

Dslhi Cooperative Association. 
CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE I. 

Same. 
The nam.- of this as^xiation shall be The Delhi Cooperative Association." 

Abtkxe II. 
Object. 

The ot>j<rt of this association shall be to promote the breeding; and improvement 
of high-grade and purebred Ilolstein dairy cattle. Shorthorn beef cattle, Duroc Jersey 
hogs, poultry, and sheep, in the Delhi State Land Settlement at Delhi, Merced 
County. California, and to aid its meml^rs in buying all commodities required, selling 
all produce and breeding purebred stock. 

Article III. 
Membership. 

The membership shall consist of two representatives of the State Land Settle- 
ment Hoard, and of settlers in the Delhi State Land Settlement paying the required 
fee. 

Article IV. 

Organization — Principal Association and Sccfion Groups, 

The association shall embrace a general organization to include all members and 
which shall deal with all questions connected with purchase, public sales or exhi- 
bitions of livestock or with purchases of foodstuffs or implements or equipment 
needed by members and sales of all farm produce. 

The association shall be divided into sections: (1) Comprising members en- 
gaged in the breeding of beef cattle; (2) members engaged in the breeding of dairy 
cattle; (,'jj members engaged in the breeding of hogs; (4) members engaged in 
breeding poultry; (5) members whose interests are in orchard, vineyard and trad 
gardening; (0) members engaged in breeding sheep. Members of the general asso- 
ciation may belong to more than one of these sections if engaged in the branch with 
which that section is interested. 

The officers of the association shall be a president, vice president, secretary and 
treasurer. There shall be an executive committee of five members, two of whom 
shall be appointed by and be representatives of the State Land Settlement Board 
ho long as the Board give financ : al aid to the association in the purchase of purebred 
sires or aids the association in arrangements for cooperative buying and selling of 
livestock or in cooperative purchases of supplies and equipment. 

Each section of the association shall have a chairman and a secretary and 
shall have a representative on the executive committee through some member of the 
executive committee appointed to act for each section. The section committees shall 
deal solely with matters connected with the purchase and sale of purebred stock or 
produce in which the section is interested. 

The executive committee of the association shall have charge of its affairs when 
not in session, and during meetings shall be at the command of the association. 

Article V. 
Meetings, 

There shall be a regular annual meeting of the association and such special 
meetings at times and places as may be determined by the executive committee. 

The meetings of the group members of the association shall be at such times and 
places as may be determined by the executive committee of the group. 

Article VI. 
Election. 

The election of officers shall be held at the regular annual meeting and sucb 
election shall be by ballot, 
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Article VII. 
Amendments. 

Amendments to this constitution may be made by a majority of the executive 
committee with the concurrence of two-thirds of the members of the association 
voting upon the question by mail within thirty (30) days after a notice' is mailed 
by the secretary or by a two-thirds vote of the active members present at the annual 
meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

Section 1. Members. Every settler in the Delhi State Land Settlement shall be 
eligible to membership and shall be accepted by the executive committee upon pay- 
ment to the treasurer of the regular annual fee. 

Sec. 2. Duties and Privileges of Members. It shall be the duty of every mem- 
ber to improve his cattle or hogs by using exclusively purebred sires, of the breeds 
adopted by the association, and doing what he can to care for his stock in an up-to- 
date manner. • 

It shall be* the duty of every member to cooperate so far as possible with his 
fellow members in buying and selling animals, nursery stock, seed, commodities, and 
to encourage them in the practice of better methods in caring for livestock, orchard 
and vineyard. 

Whenever members desire to purchase sires individually or jointly they may, with 
the approval of the board of directors, do this, in which case the association as- 
sumes no liability for any debts incurred in- the purchase or maintenance of such 
animals purchased separately. No breeding sires, not approved by the executive com- 
mittee, shall be used or permitted to remain on any settlement farm. 

Sec. 3. Dues. Membership dues shall be $2.00, payable annually to the treasurer 
of the association. 

Sec. 4. Liability of Members. The members of the association shall be indi- 
vidually and jointly responsible for all debts contracted by the association in con- 
formity with the decision of the majority at the annual meeting, or in settling the 
financial affairs of the association, when such settlement has to be made. 

Sec. 5. Duration of Association. The association shall be carried on for a 
period of five (5) years and no member may resign or withdraw before the* expira- 
tion of that period except as a change of residence renders further membership im- 
possible. 

Sec. 6. Executive Committee. The president shall act as chairman of the 
executive committee and the meetings shall be called through the secretary. Three of 
the five members shall constitute a quorum. The executive committee shall select, 
purchase, make arrangements for the management and care of, or exclude and sell 
any of the purebred sires belonging to the association. All bulls owned by the asso- 
ciation shall be allotted and the area and boundary of bull centers shall be fixed by 
the executive committee. The executive committee will, on request, select purebred 
animals for members, act as agents at the local shows, and advise members regarding 
the keeping of their private herd books. 

Sec. 7. Annual Meetings. The annual meeting of the association shall be held 
during the month of February. The fiscal year of the association shall run from 
January 1 to December 31, and the accounts of the previous year shall be audited 
and submitted to the association at its annual meeting. Any member who wishes 
to bring forward any matter for discussion at the annual general meeting must 
submit the' matter in writing to the president not later than the first of February. 
At the annual meeting the president shall submit a short report of the work of the 
previous year, and the audited accounts shall be submitted. 

Sec. 8. Herd Book Records. Every member shall keep a proper stock book, as 
directed by the executive committee. 

Sec. 9. Extraordinary Meetings. Extraordinary general meetings may be called by 
the committee and must be called if one-third the members so desire. 

Sec. 10. Dissolution of Association. Dissolution of the association may take 
place at the end of five years, but only as a result of a resolution to this effect, 
passed by a majority of the members at the annual meeting. 

Sec. 11. Every member of this association in purchasing dairy cattle or beef 
cattle shall have them tested for tuberculosis before purchase or immediately there- 
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:ifi. r. :i ii*I vii.-iii. w it liin iliiriy ilnyx. iliii|ioflp and remove from the settlement aE 

l!i;i' i>-;i<l In llii*. I II t»«- r« 111 I II |4'St. 

i:\.r\ ui> nil >• r. :ii pi Tim Is tn Ih» flxt'd by the superintendent and no farther 
:ii>:ir! i!i;m mn- >«:ir. -«li:ill liavi* nil animal* in hiii possession tested for tobereokii 
;in.I -li;ill di-|i.^r i.r .iii'I r.-Miovi- from tin* settlement, within thirty days, all aniaik 

wliiili iv:ii'! iii ilii« I nlM-ri-iilili Irsl. 

So far t lii- vcttlrrs have had two meetings each month, one bring i 
Misiiirss iiM'.-t iiiL r . a in I the other a social meeting*. The business meet- 
iii'js arc held in the school house, and the social meetings are held it 
; Im- varidiN farm homes. 

Four cumin it i<-i-s haw 1 n appointed to take care of setttei' 

a flairs. One commit tic <>f Ihree to take charge of the purchase of 
trcrs ami vines to he planted hoth as home orchards and vineyards, and 
as commercial plantings. 

At a mcitiiiL: inhl November r>th, a committee of three was appointed 
to take ehariri' « f 1 1n- purchase of livestock, particularly dairy cow 
and hoirs. This commitiee is to meet with the Secretary of the Hi 
stein Friesian Association, and also with the Duroc Jersey Association, 
and proceed according to the plans outlined in September for tb 
purchase oj' hoth purehrcd and grade animals. The Holstein Prieaiii 
Association has offered to sell registered Holstein cows, from two to 
live years old, for *lon p rr ( () w. These cows are to be registered, anil 
will produce from .loo to TOO pounds of butter fat per year. Tta 
Duroc Jersey Association has offered to sell 30 Duroc Jersey bred son 
for an average price of $100. The sows are to be of a character thlt 
would bring $200 on the open market. 

ADOPTION OF BREED OF CATTLE AND HOGS. 

The settlers of the Delhi ('olony chose llolsteins as the official dairy 

breed and Duroc Jersey as the official breed of hogs for the Delhi 

Colony. This vote was taken after two months' consideration of the 

subject by the settlers, and was made on a letter ballot. Below are the 

questions and a summarv of the vote: 

| 

1. Have you been a dairyman by occupation? — Yes, 14 ; No, 24. j 

2. Do you expect to go into the dairy business on your allotment at Delhi? im, i 

.°,0: No, 8. ! 

3. Do you favor having one dairy breed for the Colony? (This does not mean thit 
one cow kept for family use ne»d be of the breed selected.) — Yes, 35; No, 2, 

4. What breed of dairy cattle do you favor as the choice of the Delhi dairy cattle 
breeders? — llolsteins, 27; Jerseys, 8. 

5. What breed do you favor as a "family cow?" — Guernseys, 1; Jersey, 18; Hol- 
stein, 9. 

f>. What bre:>d of hogs do you prefer? — Duroc Jersey, 27 ; Poland China, 4 ; Berk- 
shire, 1. t • i |: | i^|f]M 

7. Do you agree that whereveT possible all cattle purchased shall be purchased 
subject to tuberculin test? — Yes, 36. 

8. Do you agree to have annual or semiannual tuberculin tests of all cattle in the 
settlement and to abide by the decisions of the executive committee regarding the sale* 
or removal of any tubercular animals owned by you? — Yes, 36. 

The merits of the various breeds were considered at meetings and 
field demonstrations and although there was much discussion as to the 
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value of the breeds for the conditions at Delhi, the final vote was 
strongly in favor of the breeds adopted. The possibility of having a 
whole milk market, the ability to sell breeding stock to advantage, and 
the fact that the Holstein leads in California were most frequently 
mentioned as facts which influenced votes in favor of Holsteins. 

The settlers were unanimous in deciding to have but one breed of 
dairy animals. The ability to have better sires in the community where 
but one breed is established was perhaps the most important point in 
favor of this plan. No individual farmer can afford to buy a $1,500 
bull for a few cows while several farmers each owing a few registered 
cows could Easily afford to keep a high priced bull between them. The 
market for young stock is much better in a community where but one 
breed is established* Neighbors can exchange animals back and forth 
and in that way improve their individual herds. The advertising value 
of having but one breed in the locality is very great in stimulating 
the sale of young stock to outside parties. Where one man is in the 
breeding business alone, he must carry the full expense of an advertis- 
ing program while a community can advertise quite widely at very 
much less expense to the individual. Not only this, but a community 
having but one breed of dairy cows secures a large amount of valuable 
advertising free of any expense as the community becomes known, 
as the best place to purchase the particular breed it has to offer. In 
looking for cows, a man is more apt to go to a community where there 
are many farms raising the breed he wants than he is to go to a com- 
munity where there are several breeds and he will have to hunt to find 
the man raising the kind he prefers. 

The milk from a community where all the cows are one breed can be 
handled more advantageously than the milk produced in a section 
where there is more than one breed as the milk can be sterilized more 
easily and is apt to be more uniform. 

Development of a breed of live stock is apt to be carried much further 
in a community where everyone is raising the same kind. Since special- 
ization of that kind also stimulates competition and more attention 
would be given to records and pedigree, the community itself would 
make a greater study of the breed and through this study would be able 
to develop the animals to a higher state of production and breeding 
than an individual settler would who must rely upon his own 
knowledge. 

More fundamental than the problem of breeds, is the whole question 
of having live stock on farms. Although the Land Settlement Board 
does not insist that every man have live stock, it urges them to have at 
least a family cow on the place. There are a good many reasons which 
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have led the Board to take this stand. Dairy cows, hogs and chickens 
bring an immediate income that is almost indispensable for a settler 
who is not financed. It is almost impossible for a man without money 
to wait until he can get a return from an orchard or vineyard while a 
man who has twenty acres can put a portion of it into vines and can 
make his living from cows and hogs. At Delhi, or Durham, three good 
cows should make enough to meet the payments of the land and the 
hogs and chickens which grow quickly and give immediate results form 
a source of income that can hardly be neglected by a man who is paying 
out on a piece of land. 

Not only is live stock a source of immediate income but the income 
is more certain than from many other lines of farming. There is 
always a demand for pork and butter fat, for eggs and poultry, and 
those who cater to this demand will surely have a ready market. There 
is, of course, the danger of loss from disease, but this is not important 
when the average settler is considered. The dairy cow is particularly 
important as the income is not only sure but it is constant. The man 
who can receive a cream check every two weeks or every four weeks has 
a big advantage over the man who has to wait a year before he can get 
a return on a crop from the land. The constant income will keep bills 
paid, cut down interest, and tend to eliminate debts, and the settler 
who can keep his bills paid is on the road to prosperity. 

CONTINUANCE. 

REASONS FOR ADOPTING AND CONTINUING THE STATE LAND 

SETTLEMENT POLICY. 

The California Land Settlement Act is a homestead law modified to 
suit present day conditions. It lowers the wall against ownership 
which high land prices is raising. It helps people who aspire to be 
farmers, but who, under ordinary conditions, could not make the 
attempt. It is, as has been well stated, "a business venture outside 
the narrow realm of routine government. ' ' It is an innovation but not 
an experiment. It seeks to do here what similar laws have done in 
Denmark, Germany, France, and Australia, and if there was ever a 
situation which justified state intervention, it exists in California. 

The cities of California are growing faster than the country dis- 
tricts. Something is needed to restore a balance in development. Great 
unpeopled estates await labor and skill, but the farm born boy and girl 
are deserting agriculture for the higher wages and better prospects of 
other industries. The American farm laborer is disappearing and 
there is grave danger that when these estates are peopled, it will be 
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by rnt-j* alien in ideas, habits, and political loyalty to the splendid pio- 
w*rn who made California what it is. If this happens, increase in 
uhhAht* will also mean increase in political danger and a lowering of 
Uuman standards of rural life and conduct. 

In the earlier pages of this report, the superintendents of the Durham 
and Delhi colonics have told of the cooperative activities of the settlers 
and of the fine results which have followed. The experts who have 
visited these settlements are unanimous in praising the attractive 
farmsteads, the good stock, and the rapid progress that has been made 
in improving farms. All are agreed that the finest feature of these 
settlements is the enthusiasm and civic pride of the people. This latter 
would never have been aroused if the scheme had not been thought out 
in advance or if each man had been left to shift for himself. The Com- 
munity Fair, the Cooperative Stock Breeders' Association, the arrange- 
ments for sending the children to the high school and graded school, the 
monthly meeting, the high standards of conduct as well as of cultivation 
are all evidences that a new social fabric is being created and that in 
these settlements, farming is a recreation as well as a livelihood. 

The pride over prizes won at the State Pair was not a possession of 
the individual prize winner but of the whole settlement. The reputa- 
tion of milk from the Durham Association is something all the settlers 
talk about. Men working together, engaged in a common adventure 
come to have a personal regard for each other. This has been shown in 
the rebuilding by other settlers of barns destroyed by fire; by making 
the loss of cows through tuberculosis a loss to the community rather 
than to the individuals who owned them. 

Such interests are needed to make country life as attractive as city 
life. They cannot be aroused or kept alive where families work and 
plan alone. They need the sustaining power of organized cooperation 
and education in the fact that there are some things a community can 
do better than individuals. 

Never in the future of this state will there be a more favorable time 
to create this high type of rural community than has been taken advan- 
tage of by the state. There will never be a time in the future when 
neglect to consider the kind of people California needs on farms will be 
more injurious. The great wheat ranches of the state are being broken 
up into thousands of small farms. The old agriculture is giving way to 
a more intensive type. The opportunities and attractions of the farm, 
orchard and vineyard make it certain that this state is soon to be the 
home of a dense rural population. 

The question that needs to be always in the forefront is — Is this 
land to be peopled by Americans or aliens? Is it to have the standards 
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of life and conduct of some of the backward countries of Europe and 
Asia or is it to be peopled by families who are interested not alone in 
money making and crop raising, but in Schools, government, recreation, 
and study? That is, in maintaining the standards of life and conduct 
that we have been striving for during the last 300 years. 

If we are to secure these results, if the people now buying land and 
building homes here are to live happily on these small farms, now is the 
time in the language of President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, "to adjust 
this soil to the use of families. ' ,# 

It is a task which ought to have, and is securing in an increasing 
measure, the interest and support of the state's ablest minds. 

OWNERSHIP OR TENANCY. 

The last ten years has seen a rapid increase in the percentage of 
farms cultivated by tenants. Along with this has come a distressing 
slump in the social and recreative activities of farming districts which 
is having its influence in driving the best type of farm bred boys and 
girls to the city. 

The temporary leasing of land is often an advantage both to the 
owner and tenant, but the creation of tenancy as a permanent feature 
of agriculture would be an unmitigated misfortune. A rural commun- 
ity made up of farm owners has better houses, roads, and schools than a 
community of tenants. What ever the owner puts in his farm to 
improve it is his own. Whatever the tenant takes out is largely his 
own. What he puts in, in the way of capital, knowledge and skill in 
maintaining soil fertility, goes largely to the land owner under our 
present shortsighted and short timed tenancy contracts. The result is, 
the tenant does not nail boards on the barn, does not plant trees along 
the roads, or take any interest in doing any of the things that are 
needed to make rural life satisfactory. 

Ownership has other values. It exerts a great influence on human 
character. The owner of a farm has a special pride in the fact that he 
is the permanent member of a community and that he has a stake in 
everything which builds up its social and economic life. Tenantry, in 
America, is on the contrary migratory, and tenants are rapidly becom- 
ing class conscious and discontented. Unless this is checked, we are 
certain to face the same unrest and disorder that led to revolution in 
France and Russia and to avert which some of the most enlightened 
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countries of Europe have made national aid to farm buying a govern- 
ment policy. 

HOMES FOR FARM LABORERS. 

In the past nearly all the thinking, writing, and legislation regarding 
agriculture and rural development has dealt with the needs and interests 
of land owners. We have assumed that our agriculture was carried on 
by farm owners. Humanly speaking, this is far from correct. More 
than half of the families who live on the land and do the work of the 
farms are either tenants or farm laborers. They or their children ought 
to be the farm owners of the future. They ought to have the same 
economic independence and the same reason for confidence that they can 
become land owners that was felt by the farm laborer of the past when 
he could go west and homestead 160 acres or that is felt in Australia and 
New Zealand under their generous land settlement laws. The California 
Land Settlement Act, if extended, will bring about these results. 

The reports of the State Immigration and Housing Commission show 
why the American farm laborer is disappearing. He will not live in a 
bunk house. He will not stay on the land if he has to compete with 
Asiatics and he will not bring up his family where his wife and children 
have no social status. These things do not reflect on his industry or his 
character. On the contrary, they show the strength of economic democ- 
racy in the American soul. 

As the conditions of life for tenants and farm laborers have become 
harder, the conditions of wage earners in the city have become easier. 
Wages have risen, hours have become shorter. Everywhere more atten- 
tion is given by the public to working conditions in city industries so 
naturally the American, not tied down to any occupation or mode of life* 
goes to cities. 

ACT MAKES RURAL LIFE DEMOCRATIC. 

^The California Act changes this. It closes the gulf which separates 
different classes of rural society and makes of rural neighborhoods a 
real democracy. It does this by making every person, who lives in a 
community it creates, a land owner. The farms are small but large 
enough to give employment to the owner and his family. The farm 
laborer is enabled to buy enough land for a garden and to keep a cow 
and to grow nearly everything which goes on his own table. He is 
loaned money to build a comfortable house. His wife and children can 
live under the same conditions of comfort, independence, and social 
recognition as the wives and children of the farm owners. 

No effort or expenditure is too great to insure this result because the 
racial and political future of rural California will be determined by the 
character of the people who make up these new communities. Across 

4— 7513 
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the Pacific are India, China, Japan, and Eastern Russia. These coun- 
tries swarm with people who have their eyes on this state. Its develop- 
ment has gone far enough to make it seem a paradise when compared 
to the hard conditions of their own countries. Accustomed all their 
lives to starvation wages, used to squalor, dirt, and ignorance, they are 
ready to live here on a fraction of the money that the American tenant 
or farm laborer spends to maintain his family in decency and comfort. 

THE MENACE OF RACIAL CONFLICTS. 

These people, and many who come here from southeastern Europe, 
are not being Americanized. They are not being assimilated in the 
rural life of country districts. On the contrary, they crowd together 
seeking to acquire land to create neighborhoods of their own race or 
other foreign races and thus continue to live in the atmosphere of the 
country they come from. This racial segregation in rural districts is 
far more dangerous than similar grouping in cities. There it may and 
often does enrich culture, art, and industry. In the country, its main 
effects are personal friction and economic competition that tend to de- 
stroy American standards of living. Once a racial community is estab- 
lished, any hope of Americanization will be futile. There are racial 
groups on the farms of southern Europe that have remained aloof and 
unchanged for centuries. 

No one wants the conditions of the Balkan states in rural California. 
Every citizen desires a permanent American life. This is certain to be 
the result if settlers are all Americans and if communities are organized 
at the outset to cooperate and to have an interest in education and in 
the upbuilding of community interests. 

The settlers at Durham and Delhi have come to know each other 
through their committees which buy livestock and sell the products of 
their dairies, through exchanging work in their fields and giving their 
labor in building roads and improving their community center. The 
thirteen nationalities at Durham include some peoples who would, if 
left to themselves, join racial groups, but who at Durham, are among 
the most active in creating the social fabric needed in the rural life of 
California. Already Durham is exerting an influence not unlike that of 
the Greeley Colony in Colorado and the more Durhams and Delhis 
there are, the more certain it is that rural California will in the next 
half century remain the frontier of the the white man's world. 

This American development in these state settlements form a happy 
contrast to conditions disclosed in a report on "Fresno's Irrigation 
Problem ' ' by the State Commission of Immigration and Housing where 
Armenians, Russo-Germans, and Japanese are each segregated on racial 
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lines and living in racial isolation. It is the antidote to the Japanese 
racial aggression and segregation disclosed by the report of the State 
Board of Control to Governor Stephens. The following facts show the 
necessity of increasing the number and influence of settlements like 
Durham and Delhi. 

1. In ten years this Japanese population has been more than 
doubled, amounting now to 87,279. 

2. California contains between 80 and 85 per cent of the total 
Japanese population of continental United States. 

3. At the present time they operate 458,056 acres of the very 
best land. 

4. The increase in acreage control within the last decade has 
been 412.9 per cent. 

5. The market value of crops produced by them has increased 
tenfold, from $6,235,856 in 1909 to $67,145,730. 

6. In a very short time the Japanese control over certain essential 
food products will be an absolute one. 

ORIENTALS ARE NOT NEEDED TO DO THE HARD FARM WORK. 

Making farm workers land owners and their families a respected 
part of a social life of a settlement is drawing American workers back 
to the land. It shows that the exodus of American farm labor to cities 
is not because they object to hard work, but because they object to com- 
petition with Orientals and backward people and to the kind of life un- 
planned development imposes on their wives and children. The farm 
laborers of Durham are doing all kinds of hard work, weeding onions, 
picking tomatoes, milking cows, and pitching hay and they are doing it 
with pride and satisfaction because they are an important part of a 
great civic undertaking and because their children go to good schools 
and play on the baseball team, attend the lyceum, dance in the com- 
munity pavilion while their fathers and mothers have a voice in deciding 
community affairs. The kind of work they do has not driven anyone 
away from the Durham Settlement while the kind of life they live is 
making the farm laborers' allotments the most attractive of the oppor- 
tunities at Delhi. 

80CIAL AND ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF ACT BEGINNING TO BE 

UNDERSTOOD. 

When this act went into effect, its significance was not fully realized. 
The minds of men were absorbed by the great war. Soldiers and sailors 
best fitted to enjoy its opportunities were in the ranks. The last two 
years have, however, been years of unrest and anxiety to people 
engaged in agriculture. Falling prices of farm products have gone 
hand in hand with scarcity of dependable farm labor, increasing land 
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prices, and higher rents for land farmed by tenants. This makes the 
ownership of small farms of increasing social and economic importance, 
and urgent need for organization of rural communities so as to give 
them the benefit of cooperation and greater ability to control prices of 
what they have to sell. The California Act provides all these things. 
It is the only act in operation in America which seems to meet these 
needs, and these facts have given it increased national importance. 
Other states are studying it because it offers a means of checking the 
ominous increase in the percentage of tenancy and makes rural life 
more attractive, both to the farm owner -and the farm laborer. The 
California Act was the basis of Secretary Lane's plan for soldier settle- 
ment. Colorado and Washington have similar laws. Texas and Kansas 
are seeking to amend their constitutions in order that they may follow 
in California's footsteps.* Inquiries as to the social and economic 
influence of this legislation have come from every state in the Union. 

For these reasons a statement of how the act operates, although given 
in a former report, is repeated here. 

The outstanding feature of this Act is the generous credit it gives. 
There is a long time credit to pay for land and permanent improve- 
ments. A short time credit to help settlers buy livestock and imple- 
ments. The basis of both credits is the reputation and personal worth 
of the borrower. These are features not found in the Federal Farm 
Loan Act. They could not with safety be incorporated in that act and 
their chances for success in any scheme are far better under community 
development than where settlers are isolated. It also gives to these 
developing rural communities the savings in purchases which come 
through buying at wholesale, and this benefit has been made more valu- 
able by the sympathetic cooperation of the State Board of Control and 
the State Purchasing Department, whose interest and efforts in secur- 
ing the best possible terms for settlers in their purchases have been a 
great factor in the financial success of this policy. This benefit could 
not be secured through extending aid to isolated individuals. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF GROUP SETTLEMENT. 

It is the opinion of the Board and the experience of other countries 
that the generous credit of the California Land Settlement Act cannot 
be given with safety in financing the buying of isolated farms. The 
cost of examining such farms and of collecting the payments would be 
far greater. The chances of selling farms that were surrendered would 

•Amendment adopted in Kansas at the November election. 
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be far less than in a group settlement. The cost of giving the advice and 
direction which have proven so helpful in all group settlements would be 
prohibitive. 

The essence of success in agriculture is profitable markets. There is 
no gain in large yields unless the crop can be sold at a profit. The man 
who markets as an individual, as the isolated settler has to, is at a great 
disadvantage. The settlers at Durham have bought their livestock 
through a committee. The milk of the dairy herds is brought to a com- 
mon center for chilling, separating, and sale. The benefits of coopera- 
tion and group marketing have brought many thousands of dollars to 
the Durham Settlement in the way of lessened costs of things bought, of 
increased prices of things sold, and in the saving of time and labor. 

There are other advantages of group settlement over the financing of 
individual buyers. The settlers themselves have greater courage and 
hope because they touch elbows with others engaged in the same under- 
taking, because it makes it easy for them to consult the superintendent 
who is a man of business ability and who understands agricultural con- 
ditions. It enables the state to watch its loans, to help settlers succeed 
by preventing mistakes. The group settlements at Durham and Delhi 
have made it possible to employ a farmstead engineer to plan their 
farms and build their houses and to direct the leveling of fields and in 
this way there is a gain in convenience, comfort, and beauty which has 
to be seen to be appreciated. It makes it an expert development instead 
of the work of men often lacking experience and always harassed by the 
obstacles incident to making a start. 

"While cooperation is encouraged, these communities are in no sense 
socialistic enterprises. Each settler pays his own way. Every dollar 
that the state advances is returned to the state with interest. Every 
individual farmer or farm laborer pays for his own land and owns it 
as an individual exactly as he would if he bought it privately. Each 
settler farms his land as he sees fit but he farms it better than in an 
unplanned development because he has the great advantage of being 
in close contact with the state experts of the Agricultural College and 
having in his midst the superintendent employed by the Board.* 

THE NEED FOR CAPITAL. 

The Board accepts settlers on farm laborers ' allotments without any 
capital because their payments are small and any thrifty man can more 
easily meet them than he can pay rent for a house outside the settlement. 

•University of California, Professors Chas. F. Shaw, (Division of Soil Technology), 
W. B. Herms (Professor of Parasitology), Gordon H. True (Division of Animal Hus- 
bandry), Frank Adams (Irrigation Investigations) ; U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Mr. Milo B. Williams; State Engineering Department, Mr. W. E. Backus; State Board 
of Control, Mr. W. B. Draper and S. Gundelflnger, accounts; Mr. Frank English, 
Deputy Attorney General of the State of California, and those mentioned earlier as 
helping work out the farm practices to be followed at Delhi. 
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But with the farmers, it is different. Under the high prices of today, a 
large amount of money is needed to buy livestock, plows, harrows, 
wagons, mowing machines and to level land for the proper application 
of water in irrigation to seed land to alfalfa and buy and plant fruit 
trees. All these things are needed if the settler is to have an income 
that will enable him to support his family and meet payments on high 
priced land, and all good land in California is high priced. 

The state begins its generosity by only requiring a cash payment of 
5 per cent of the cost of the land. It will then loan settlers up to $3,000 
but it will not loan the settler all the money that is needed for develop- 
ment. The Board believes, and experience has shown its belief to be 
sound, that it cannot safely advance more than 60 per cent of the cost 
of houses, livestock, and implements. The settler must have, therefore, 
enough money to pay 5 per cent of the cost of the land and 40 per cent 
of the cost of his improvements and equipment. Moreover, experience 
shows that the sooner a farm is improved and equipped, the better the 
settler's chances of success and that means that there must be enough 
cash to provide a house, a shelter for stock, and to plant and grow crops 
the first year. An unproductive year at the outset is a financial disaster. 

Before the lands at Durham were thrown open to settlement, the 
Board asked the advice of people who knew what it would cost to im- 
prove and equip a 20- and 40-acre farm, and the consensus of opinion 
was that it would cost between $4,000 and $5,000. This meant that if 
all of the $3,000 which the Board could lend was used, the settler must 
add to that at least $1,500 to make a safe start and $1,500 was made the 
minimum capital which a farm settler must have to be accepted. 

By the time Delhi was ready for settlement, the prices of everything 
had nearly doubled. Wages, livestock, implements, and cost of living 
had all gone up and in order to protect the oversanguine and inexperi- 
enced, the Board made the minimum capital requirement at Delhi 
$2,500. All who have attempted it know that these figures are below 
actual needs, that there must be not only good fortune, but unusual 
economy and industry to enable a settler with only $2,500 to start on the 
road to farm ownership. Even with this amount, sickness or the loss 
of a crop would bring an interruption in development or a need to call 
for help beyond what the Land Board can with financial safety extend. 

The need for $2,500 or more capital to make a start is apparent to 
anyone who will try to visualize the expenses a settler must incur. He 
has to make the 5 per cent payment on his land. He has to pay 40 per 
cent of the cost of his farm buildings. He has to have farm implements, 
cows, horses, chickens, and pigs and his family has to have food and 
clothes while the land is being prepared for irrigation and a crop 
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grown. If the settler does not have the money, how is he to squeeze 
through f The Board could not furnish it and remain a solvent business 
enterprise. The credit it gives is far beyond that of private colonizers 
or of the federal land banks. Yet, this requirement, that the farm 
buyer should have a reasonable amount of money of his own, is the only 
feature of the Board *s policy which has been criticised. Men used to the 
Homestead Act where land was a gift say, "Why not take men without 
money f" The reason this cannot be done is that the state is not 
giving away either land or money. It is simply creating conditions 
that will make it easier for settlers to pay for land. 

The help this act gives is generous and substantial. This is clearly 
shown when one contrasts the large outlay required under the usual 
conditions of private bargaining with the much smaller one under the 
act. The payments on a 40-acre farm costing $250 an acre or $10,000 
under the two plans would be : 

Outlay of Settler Under State and Private Purchase for First Two Years. 

State Private 

Knit payment $500 $2,000 

First y«ar payment (principal and interest) 570 2,080 

Improvements (house, $1,000) 400 1,000 

Team ($300) 120 300 

Cows, pigs, chickens, farm implements ($1,500) 600 1,500 

Leveling 15 acres alfalfa ($600) 240 000 

$2,430 $7,480 

The advantages of the state plan to the settler of small means do not 
end with the first two years. Under the state plan, his payments are 
amortized. The interest rate is only 5 per cent. The settlers pay 
only 6 per cent a year on their debt to the state. That pays it off, 
principal and interest, in thirty-six and one-half years. The interest 
rate on private loans is 7 and 8 per cent. 

TERMS OF PAYMENT FOR LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

The conditions under which settlers buy farms and farm laborers' 
allotments in California are set forth in the announcement of the 
opening of the first unit at Delhi. 

Five per cent of the cost of the land must be paid at the time of 
purchase and 40 per cent of the cost of the improvements. Payment 
of the remainder of the purchase price of land can, if desired, be made 
in 73 semiannual payments extending over 36£ years with interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent gej? annum, payments of principal and interest 
to be made semiannually. These payments will be amortized in accord- 
ance with a table approved by the Federal Farm Loan Board. If set- 
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tiers desire they can make a larger initial payment or they can pay off 
any number of installments of the principal at any installment date 
after five years from the first payment. Payments on improvements may 
extend over a period of 20 years. 

The settler, on making the initial payment, is given a contract of pur- 
chase which sets forth the conditions of payment and the obligations a 
settler assumes. He is given a deed to the land when payments are 
completed and all other conditions of the purchase contract have been 
fulfilled. 

Section 11 of the act provides that the Board may at any time prior to 
the end of the fifth year after the commencement of the settler's pur- 
chase contract extend the following aid : 

(a) Prepare all or any part of such land for irrigation and culti- 
vation. 

(6) Seed, plant, or fence such land, and cause dwelling houses and 
outbuildings to be erected on any farm allotment or make any other 
improvements not specified above necessary to render the allotment 
habitable and productive in advance of or after settlement, the total 
cost to the Board of such dwellings, outbuildings, and improvements 
not to exceed one thousand five hundred ($1,500) dollars on any one 
farm allotment. 

(c) Cause cottages to be erected on any farm laborer's allotment 
and provide a domestic water supply, the combined~cost to the Board 
of the cottage and water supply not to exceed eight hundred ($800) 
dollars on any one farm laborer's allotment. 

(d) Make loans to approved settlers on the security of permanent 
improvements, stock and farm implements, such loans to be secured 
by mortgage or mortgages, deed or deeds of trust on such permanent 
improvements, stock or farm implements, and the total amount of any 
such loan, together with money spent by the Board on improvements 
as above specified, not to exceed three thousand ($3,000) dollars on 
any one farm allotment, or two thousand ($2,000) dollars on any one 
farm laborer's allotment. 

Conditions Governing Settlement. 

The purpose of the State Land Settlement Act is given in section 2. 
It is "To provide employment and rural homes for soldiers, sailors, 
marines and others who have served with the armed forces of the United 
States in the European War or other wars of the United States, includ- 
ing former American citizens who served in allied armies against the 
central powers and have been repatriated, and who have been honorably 
discharged, to promote closer agricultural settlement, to assist deserving 
and qualified persons to acquire small improved farms, to demonstrate 
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the value of adequate capital and organized direction in subdividing 
and preparing agricultural land for settlement, and to provide homes 
for farm laborers." 

In accordance with the above, ex-service men who, in the opinion of 
the Board, are qualified to succeed, will be given preference over civil- 
ian applicants. 

"Where settlers have enough money to make needed improvements 
they will be expected to do this. Improvements to enable farms to 
be brought into full production in the shortest possible time will, 
where necessary, be made by the Board. The superintendent will 
give beginners practical advice and direction regarding farm oper- 
ations and aid in the organization of cooperative organizations. 

Community Cooperation Association. 

The benefits of cooperation have been so strikingly shown at Durham, 
that every settler will be required in his purchase contract to become a 
member of a community cooperative association and conform to the 
constitution and by-laws. Copies of these may be had at the Board's 
offices. Aid will be given in extending cooperation in other directions 
to meet all the settlement's needs. 

Qualification of Settlers — Minimum Capital. 

Each settler should have such practical knowledge, industry, and 
character as to utilize fully the advantages of soil, climate, and liberal 
financial terms of the settlement. 

No applicant shall be approved who shall not satisfy the Board as to 
his or her fitness successfully to cultivate and develop the allotment 
applied for. In the selection of settlers these qualifications will be given 
great weight. The settler must have enough money to pay 5 per cent 
of the cost of the land. He should also have enough money to buy a 
working equipment of tools and live stock. What this minimum capital 
should be depends in some measure on the acreage of land taken and 
the kind of agriculture the settler intends to follow. The State Land 
Settlement Board does not believe that any one should attempt to buy 
one of these farm allotments who has less than $1,500 capital, or a work- 
ing equipment of implements and live stock which is the equivalent of 
such capital. 

There is no maximum limit on the money a settler may have, but 
a settler must not be the holder of agricultural land elsewhere, or of 
possessory rights thereto, to the value of $15,000 and must not by this 
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purchase become the holder of agricultural land or of possessory rights 
thereto exceeding such value of $15,000. 

Capital of Farm Workers. 

The farm laborer can, however, safely undertake the purchase of a 
two- to four-acre farm laborer's allotment if he can make the initial 
payment. The semiannual payments will be less than the rent he would 
have to pay for a house in town. The industrious man can save enough 
out of his wages to meet these payments, hence he does not need a 
working capital. Farm laborers will, therefore, be accepted who are 
in a position to meet this initial payment. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS REQUIRED BY THE LAND SETTLEMENT ACT. 

Land must be sold either as farm allotments, each of which shall 
have a value not exceeding, without improvements, fifteen thousand 
($15,000) dollars, or as farm laborers' allotments, each of which shall 
have a value not exceeding, without improvements, one thousand 
($1,000) dollars. 

Applicants must be citizens of the United States, or have declared 
their intention to become citizens. 

The State Land Settlement Board reserves the right to reject at 
its discretion any or all applications. 

Settlers must be prepared to enter within six (6) months, upon 
actual occupation of the land acquired. 

No more than one farm allotment or farm laborer's allotment shall 
be sold to any one person. 

The repayment of loans which may be made by the Board to 
settlers on livestock or implements may extend over a period of five (5) 
years. 

Every contract entered into between the Board and an approved 
purchaser shall contain, among other things, provisions that the put- 
chaser shall cultivate the land in a manner to be approved by the 
Board and shall keep in good order and repair all buildings, fences 
and other permanent improvements situated on his allotment, reason- 
able wear and tear and damage by fire excepted. 

Each settler shall, if required, insure and keep insured against fire all 
buildings on his allotment, the policies therefor to be made out in favor 
of the Board, and to be such amount or amounts, and in such insurance 
companies as may be prescribed by the Board. 

No allotment sold under the provisions of this act shall be trans- 
ferred, assigned, mortgaged, or sublet in whole or in part, without the 
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consent of the board given in writing, until the settler has paid for his 
farm allotment or farm laborer's allotment in full and complied with all 
of the terms and conditions of his contract of purchase. 

In the event of a failure of the settler to comply with any of the 
terms of his contract of purchase and agreement with the Board, the 
state and the Board shall have the right at its option to cancel the said 
contract of purchase and agreement, and thereupon shall be released 
from all obligation in law or equity to convey the property, and the 
settler shall forfeit all right thereto, and all payments theretofore made 
shall be deemed to be rental paid for occupancy. 

The failure of the Board or the State to exercise any option to cancel 
for any default shall not be deemed as a waiver of the right to exercise 
the option to cancel for any default thereafter on the settler's part. 

No forfeiture occasioned by default on the part of the settler shall 
be deemed in any way, or to any extent, to impair the lien and security 
of the mortgage or trust instrument securing any loan that the Board 
may have made as in the Land Settlement Act provided. 

The Board shall have the right and power to enter into a contract 
of purchase for the sale and disposition of any land forfeited, because 
of default on the part of a settler. 

Actual residence on any allotment sold shall commence within six 
(6) months from the date of the approval of the application, and shall 
continue for at least eight (8) months in each calendar year for at 
least ten (10) years from the date of the approval of the said appli- 
cation, unless illness or some other cause satisfactory to the Board 
prevents; provided, that in case any farm allotment disposed of is 
resold by the state, the time of residence of the preceding purchaser 
may in the discretion of the Board be credited to the subsequent 
purchaser. 

FARMS FOR EX-SERVICE MEN. 

The Land Settlement Act was amended in 1919 in order to provide 
for cooperation with the United States Government in providing farms 
for ex-soldiers, sailors, marines, and others who have served with the 
armed forces of the United States in the European War or in other 
wars of the United States and authorizing the Board to give preference 
to such ex-service men. 

In the settlement at Delhi, the Board has acted on the policy that 
qualified ex-service men should have a preference. It has exercised its 
discretion in this matter in favor of the ex-service men because of a 
belief that it was the duty of a nation to make such provision for men 
who wish to live in the open and especially for those to whom outdoor 
life would be of advantage in restoring them to health. Experience at 
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Delhi has shown, however, that unless ex-service men have some experi- 
ence and at least the minimum capital required by the Board, taking a 
farm under this Act is of little advantage. The ex-service men who 
have farms are nearly all qualified to succeed under the act's require- 
ments but there are a few who are suffering from wartime injuries or 
diseases incurred in the war. They find the struggle very severe and 
their progress is so slow as to be a cause of anxiety to them and the 
Board. For these men something different and better ought to be 
provided. 

Rural unrest and discontent are shown in the large number of 
abandoned farms in the East and Middle West. Report that they are 
losing money on account of falling prices, the higher wages and easier 
conditions of life in cities, tend to make people regard farming as an 
exacting and difficult business and these facts must be recognized in 
any worthy attempt to provide farms for injured or inexperienced ex- 
service men. • 

This act ought to be left unchanged. It ought to be kept a solvent 
business undertaking to give the benefits of its generous provisions to 
landless people who are in physical condition to meet all their pay- 
ments to the state. The kind of communities it has created' at Durham 
and Delhi ought to be multiplied. They will be of immeasurable value 
to this state in the years to come. But injured or inexperienced ex- 
service men need somethmg different. 

They go to the country to be restored to health and strength. They 
take up farm life because indoor life is impossible. These men ought 
not to be subjected to the anxiety and strain of meeting payments on 
land or doing the heavy work required in developing a farm. "What 
they need is something like the practical farm schools of Denmark 
where the land would be divided into 5, 10, 20, and 40 acre farms, 
where there would be men to explain how crops ought to be planted 
and cultivated to get the largest returns. They could either be leased 
to ex-service men or they could be paid wages to cultivate them. There 
would be needed a central farm with mess hall, sleeping quarters, doc- 
tors, and nurses, so that everything required for physical well being of 
those who have sacrificed so much for the nation's preservation might 
have all that the nation ought to do for them. 

The men suffering from shell shock, injuries, and tuberculosis can 
get out of such a life what they cannot get elsewhere. In two or three 
years many of them would be able to undertake buying farms or to 
engage in other kinds of employment. This phase of soldier settlement 
ought to be managed by a Board entirely apart from the Land Settle- 
ment proper. It ought to have a different appropriation and there 
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ought to be no expectation that all the money appropriated would be 
returned direct to the treasury. Such a result is not possible, nor would 
it be possible under the Land Settlement Act, if any of its present 
safeguards are removed. 

PLAN8 FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT. 

The Land Settlement Act has proven a highly profitable investment 
for the State of California. According to the Los Angeles Examiner, 
the free advertising it has given the state could not have been purchased 
for a quarter of a million dollars. The transcontinental railways report 
that much of the interest in farm lands in California arises from the 
favorable impression created by the State Land Settlement Act. Since 
January 1, 1920, over 10,000 letters of inquiry from intending farm 
buyers have come to the Board's office and have been answered. 

There is a growing belief that this act affords a solution of the 
growing unrest and discouragement on the part of farm workers and 
other states are preparing to enact and put into operation laws similar 
to that of California. 

These are the general benefits. The direct benefits accrue to settlers 
in the colonies and to other farmers through the impetus which these 
colonies is giving to planned community life. These benefits are being 
conferred without a dollar's increase in taxation. The enterprise is self- 
supporting. 

The financial statements of Durham and Delhi which follow show 
that at Durham, where development has been practically completed, 
the assets exceed the liabilities by $180,000. At Delhi the land is being 
sold as rapidly as made ready at prices which have been fixed to include 
all the expenses of development and administration. This has to be 
done in accordance with section 17 of the act: 

The selling price of the several allotments into which lands purchased under this 
act are subdivided, other than those set aside for townsite and public purposes, shall 
be fixed by the Board, so as to render such allotments as nearly as possible equally 
attractive, together with a sufficient sum added thereto to cover all expenses and 
cost of surveying, improving, subdividing, and selling such lands, including the pay- 
ment of interest, and all costs of engineering, superintendence, and administration, 
including the cost of operating any works built, directly chargeable to such land, 
and also the price of so much land as shall on subdivision be used for roads and 
other public purposes, and also such sum as shall be deemed necessary to meet unfor- 
seen contingencies. 
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DELHI COLONY, STATE LAND SETTLEMENT BOARD. 
Balance 8heet as at June 80, 1920. 

Assets. , 

Available cash $205,041 58 

Appropriated funds, chapter 450, 1910 $190,061 65 

In transit to State Treasurer 11,579 93 

First National Bank, Turlock — Cash, contingent fund 4,000 00 

Due on settlers' contracts 3,947 93 

Land 1,198 90 

Improvements 2,749 03 

Accounts receivable 2,009 16 

Total current assets $211,598 67 

Warrants receivable 28,810 18 

Setters' contracts — Deferred principal 178,400 28 

Settlers' contracts for land $167,476 27 

Settlers' contracts for improvements 10,924 02 

Lease contracts — Dererred rentals 171 00 

Land, not allotted — Cost value 729,574 62 

Improvements 101,310 81 

Uncompleted construction contracts — awarded 16,358 69 

Stores 17,132 61 

Equipment 36,024 94 

Trust fund 196 00 

Surplus 9,234 40 



-u 



$1,328,812 21 
Liabilities. 

Claims payable $28,810 18 

Total current liabilities $28,810 18 

Aladdin Rancho— Deferred principal 160,784 11 

Edgar M. Wilson— Deferred principal 295,083 14 

State of California 827,409 09 

For expended loan $628,938 35 

For unexpended loan in treasury 190,061 65 

Total appropriated, chapter 450, 1919 $819,000 00 

For interest on expended loan 8,409 09 

Liability for uncompleted construction contracts 16,358 69 

Reserve for lease contracts 171 00 

Liability for special deposits in trust fund 196 00 

$1,328,812 21 

DELHI COLONY, STATE LAND SETTLEMENT BOARD. 

Statement of Operations and Development — From Commencement of Operations to 

June 30, 1920. 

Expenditures. 

Development $82,228 74 

Soil survey $ 247 27 

Topographical survey 2,515 25 

Topographical mapping 1,471 11 

Subdivision survey 1,827 70 

Subdivision mapping 653 77 

Roads 400 57 
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Expenditu rv* — Continued. 

General repairs of implements $1,543 98 

Colony nursery 4,801 60 

Irrigation layout 84 00 

Irrigation design 70 00 

Irrigation pumping plants 225 68 

Irrigation ditches 305 02 

Irrigation pipe lines n 1,270 33 

Pipe manufacturing 1,808 17 

Pest exterminating 182 77 

West townsite engineering 48 90 

Hast townsite engineering 840 G3 

Land levelling and grading 48,512 GO 

Farmstead layouts 2,118 33 

Planting crops 9,079 22 

Harvesting crops 139 22 

Growing crops 2,459 81 

General yard work 248 08 

Miscellaneous devlopment and expenses 594 13 

Operating expenses $980 90 

Freight and express $(598 07 

Telephone and telegraph 288 89 

Administrative 15,833 20 

Administrative salaries $7,930 03 

Traveling expenses 1,905 88 

Office expenses and supplies 2,319 44 

Automobile expense 3,007 90 

Advertising, publication of notices, etc. G9 41 

Interest — $1,805 71 10,274 SO 

Interest State of California 8,409 09 

Taxes 4,029 31 

Total expenditures $113,353 07 

Income. 

Pasturage rental $3,400 00 

Profit from sale of store material 234 83 

Amount added to cost of land 98,423 75 

Rental of buildings 455 00 

Sale of plans and and specifications 33 (JO 

Interest on installment contracts 1,511 49 

Total income $104,118 07 

Surplus 9,234 40 

$113,353 07 

SETTLERS' CONTRACTS FOR LAND. 

Trial Balance — June 30, 1920. 
Name Not clue Due 

Abbott, Wm. G. $2,950 30 

Aguirre, Alfred H. 0,453 92 

Angeretti, Nemo 017 50 

Bailey, Wilbur G. — 770 02 

Bailey, Edna L. SS4 45 $7 01 

Bates, W. H. 4,750 00 

Beatty, W. K 0,555 00 

Benton, Paul J. 098 25 5 74 

Buswell, Jesse 741 00 
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Trial Balance, June SO, 1920 — Continued. 

Name Not due Due 

Canton, Albert C. $4,985 84 

Carey, Everett and Elizabeth B. 6,651 90 $ 54 67 

Carlson, August E. 5,820 41 50 32 

Chiviagton, Harry H. 754 78 

Oulbertson, Harvey J. 534 38 

Dean, Chas E 5,321 52 

Dowler, E. L. 1,539 00 

Edgerley, Arthur W. 665 00 

Epstein, Karl 4,750 00 

Gallagher, Leo. 9,504 75 

Gillam, Samuel , 665 00 

Girdwood, Wm. 4,788 00 

Gordon, George 2,206 13 19 08 

Gore, John C. 2,743 12 

Hall, Milton P. 7,639 19 

Harbin, J. T. 2,998 68 25 95 

Hatton, W. H. 541 50 

Hill, Oscar A. 4,728 15 

Hocker, Rex M. J_ 4,905 56 

Hoffman, Verne W. 8ud Lloyd E. 5,730 40 47 10 

Hollins, Samuel F. 5,662 95 46 54 

Home, Edgar 665 00 

Hull, Richard S. 5,952 70 313 30 

Leffler, Harry R. 2,204 48 19 07 

Lehman, Ernest II. 1,325 25 

Lorang, Jacob 8,958 98 549 03 

McCollom, Alvan B. 8,645 00 

McHenry 5,450 62 

Nelson, Enis A. 994 18 8 17 

Paul, John F. 857 85 

Peare, Andrew R 4,750 00 

Protheroe, Edward H. 872 10 

Smith, Gertrude M. 1,905 70 

Souliere, J. A. 6,365 48 52 32 

Worthington, Fred • 4,985 84 

Wymer, J. P. 5,973 79 

Total $167,476 27 $1,198 90 

SETTLERS' CONTRACTS FOR IMPROVEMENTS. 
Trial Balance — June 30, 1920. 

Name Not due Due 

Abbott, W. G. $320 40 

Aguirre, Alfred H. 878 40 

Beatty, W. K. 1,500 00 

Dowler, E. L. 174 60 

Gallagher, Leo 816 00 

Gordon, Geo. 132 00 $1 80 

Harbin, J. T. 437 76 6 00 

Hocker, Rex M. 598 08 

Hoffman, Verne W. and Lloyd E. 548 70 4 51 

Hollins, Samuel F. 528 12 4 34 

Hull, Richard S. 1,500 00 2,107 58 

Leffler, Harry R. 257 40 3 53 

Lehman, Ernest H. 145 50 

Lorang, Jacob 901 50 613 35 

McHenry, Homer J. 502 20 

Souliere, J. A. 963 96 7 92 

Wymer, J. P. 719 40 

Total $10,924 02 $2,749 03 
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LEASE CONTRACTS— DEFERRED RENTAL. 

Contract Lessee Lease expires Deferred rental 

1 Evans Bros. April 28, 1924 $171 00 

UNCOMPLETED CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT8 AWARDED. 

As at June 30. 1920. 

No. Contractor Subject Amount 
Contract 

21 Frank A. Johnson House 125 00 

25 O. B. Osborn Buzzer system 55 00 

27 O. D. Williams Electric fixtures 225 00 

31 Andy Thorsen 4 houses . 6,718 50 

-83 Wakefield & Peterson Electric fixtures 159 65 

34 H. N. Kalb _ 7 houses 2,315 25 

35 HA. CDonnell Pressure system 610 00 

37 Osborn & Son Pipe-yard shed 3,394 75 

38 O. D. Williams Telephone system 1,078 56 

41 R. S. McDonald Pumping plants 890 00 

43 O. E. Osborn Shades and linoleum 499 98 

44 C. E. Osborn 7 houses 287 00 



$16,358 69 

LIABILITIES FOR SPECIAL DEP08ITS IN TRUST FUND. 

As at June 30, 1920. 

Name of depositors Amount 

Abbott, W. G. $5 00 

Aguirre, A. H. 5 00 

Angeretti, N. 2 00 

Bailey, Edna 2 00 

Bailey, W. G. 2 00 

Bates, W. H. 5 00 

Beatty, W. K 5 00 

Benton, P. T. 2 00 

Bickford, J. E. 2 00 

Buswell, J. 5 00 

Canton, A. C. 5 00 

Carey, E. P. 5 00 

Carlson, A. E. 5 00 

Ohivington 2 00 

Culbertson 2 00 

Dean, C. E. 5 00 

Dowler, E. L. 5 00 

Edgerley, A. W. 2 00 

Epstein ^_— , 5 00 

Gallagher, L. 5 00 

Gillam, S. 2 00 

Girdwood, W. 5 00 

Gordon, G. 5 00 

Gore, G. 5 00 

Hall, M. P. 5 00 

Hansen, I. M. 5 00 

Hatton, W. H. 2 00 

Hill, O. A 5 00 

Hocker, R. M. 5 00 

Hoffman, V. 5 00 

Hollins, S. F. 5 00 

Home, E. 2 00 

Hull, R. S. 5 00 

Leffler, H. R. 5 00 

Lehman, E. H. 5 00 
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Liabilities for Sepeciml Deposits in Trust Fund — Continued. 

Lorang, J. $5 00 

McCollom, A. B. 5 00 

McHenry. H. J. 5 00 

Nelson, E. A. 2 00 

Paul, J. F. 2 00 

Peare, A. R 5 00 

Peters, D. C. 5 00 

Protheroe, B. H. 5 00 

Smith, G. M 5 00 

Souliere, J. A. 5 00 

Worthington 5 00 

Wymer, J. P 5 00 

$196 00 



REPORT OF STATE LAND SETTLEMENT BOARD 
AMOUNT ADDED TO COST OF LAND TO JUNE 30, 1920. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

To complete the pipe system at Delhi and lend settlers the money 
needed to help build their houses, barns, buy livestock, and prepare 
land for irrigation, there is needed an emergency appropriation of 
$250,000. To this should be added in the regular appropriation, the 
sum of $750,000 to enable this development to be carried on to comple- 
tion. This $1,000,000 should, however, be regarded as a temporary 
loan. Its repayment should not await repayment by the settlers. The 
financing of this development should be through bond issues, the 
settlers themselves paying off the bonds, principal and interest. It is 
hoped that the next legislature will authorize a bond issue of $3,000,000 
and when these bonds have been approved, $1,000,000 of the proceeds 
should be used to repay the state for this advance. 

Such a bond issue will complete the Delhi development and enable 
the Board to finance a third settlement. This is needed because this 
act is making California the mecca of worthy landless families all over 
the United States. The social and educational influence these colonies 
exert and the enduring benefits to agriculture which they are certain 
to give would make any interruption of this development most unfor- 
tunate. 



APPENDIX A. 



ORDER DETERMINING AND ESTABLISHING WATER 

RIGHTS ON BUTTE CREEK. 
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IX THE SUPERIOR COURT OP THE COUNTY OF SUTTER, 

STATE OP CALIFORNIA. 



CENTRAL CALIFORNIA INVESTMENT COMPANY, A CORPORATION, 

Plaintiff, 

VS. 

joiin citorcu LAND COMPANY, A CORPORATION, L. D. HARRIS, 
LOCISE MURPHY, J. F. ENTLER, II. C. COMPTON, MRS. ELSIE 
DREXLER, MRS. GEORGE CARSON, C. F. LOTT LAND COMPANY, A 
CORPORATION. ROBERT W. DURHAM, MRS. CAROLINE R. DUR- 
HAM, PARROTT INVESTMENT COMPANY, A CORPORATION, LE- 
LAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY, A CORPORATION, BEN- 
JAMIN CROUCH, BALFOUR GUTHRIE INVESTMENT COMPANY, A 
CORPORATION, JAMES I). PIIELAN, C. P. LOTT, MRS. L. M. ALLEN, 
C. II. OLLINGER, L. R. FAULKNER, MRS. ETHEL FAULKNER COPE- 
LAND. J. W. PETERS. E. T. REYNOLDS. S. G. EASTMAN, CAROLINE 
THOMASSON. ADMINISTRATRIX OF THE ESTATE OF N. H. 
THOMASSON. DECREASED, T. CRONIN. GEORGE M. GRAY, D. CRA- 
MER, J. II. LUCAS. MATTHEW SCIIWEIN, ANNA SCHWEIN GEORGE, 
F. C. PETERSON, MRS MARY CROMPTON, W. G. PATRICK, B. 
CROMITON, A. N. CROMPTON. T. A. JOHNSON, BUTTE CREEK CON- 
SOLIDATED DREDGING COMPANY. A CORPORATION, JOHN DOE 
GEORGE. JOIIN DOE COMPTON, ANNA SCHWEIN GEORGE, F. C. 
PETERSON. JOIIN DOE DREXLER, JOHN DOE CARSON, JOHN 
DOE DURHAM, JOIIN DOE ALLEN, JOHN DOE COPELAND, JOHN 
DOE GEORGE, JOHN DOE COMPTON, FIRST DOE, SECOND DOE, 
THIRD DOE, FOUTH DOE, FIFTH DOE, SIXTH DOE, SEVENTH 
DOE, EIGHTH DOE, NINTH DOE. TENTH DOE, FIRST ROE, SECOND 
ROE, THIRD ROE, FOURTH ROE, FIFTH ROE, SIXTH ROE, SEVENTH 
ROE, EIGHTH ROE. NINTH ROE, AND TENTH ROE; THE FAULK- 
NER ESTATE COMPANY, A CORPORATION, ELIZA HEGAN, SUC- 
CESSOR IX INTEREST OF JAMES HEGAN DECEASED, AND J. W. 
BROWNING. SUCCESSOR IN INTEREST OF BALFOUR-GUTHRIE 
INVESTMENT COMPANY. A CORPORATION: AND ALBERT WAHL, 
SUSIE MILLER. WM. LAUSEN, C. S. WARD, LOTTIE A. HOPKINS, 
LOTTIE C. HOWARD, MURDOCK LAND COMPANY, A CORPORA- 
TION. GOULD LAND COMPANY. A CORPORATION, MOULTON IRRI- 
GATED LANDS COMPANY, A CORPORATION, W. T. BALDWIN, T. L. 
QU1GLEY, J. F. HARMON. A. L. FOSTER, ROGENE SCRIBNER, EVA 
B. HEWLETT, ELIZABETH II. HOUGH, MRS. L. M. WATTS, MRS. SUE 
R. BIGGS, ANNA BIGGS GADDIS, EDWARD F. BIGGS, E. J. ROBIN- 
SON, MRS. E. S. BRISCOE, J. R. WILSON, THOS. WHITE, MRS. 
EVELYN J. SMITH, HARRIET MAUD SKAGGS, MRS. MARY JAMES, 
JAMES IT. DOOLITTLE, CIHCO AND OROVILLE LAND COMPANY, 
R. P. CLASS, STANLEY L. SPROUL, GEORGIE F. SPROUL, JAMES H. 
JONES, EMMONS WHITE, O. C. P. GOODSPEED, RYLAND C. GOOD- 
SPEED, JENNIE M. IIESS, WILLIAM T. JONES, ELSIE A. DREXLER, 
YUKON DREDGING CO., PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
MRS. GEORGE CARSON, JOHN B. COLEMAN, SACRAMENTO OUTING 
CLUB, A CORPORATION, WEST BUTTE COUNTY CLUB, A COR- 
PORATION, COLUSA SHOOTING CLUB, A CORPORATION, ANNIE 
HAWN, H. F. GERTH, ELIZABETH SANTEE, JAMES CARROLL, 
JOHN CARROLL, J. J. CARROL, MAGGIE WILSON, MARY E. GRAY, 
MARIAN L. GOODSPEED, RYLAND C. GOODSPEED, JUNIOR, A 
MINOR, BY MARIAN L. GOODSPEED, GUARDIAN OF HIS PERSON 
AND ESTATE, ORVILLE C. PRATT, JUNIOR, AND ANNIE A. 

STANFORD, 

Defendants. 
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JUDGMENT BY COURT. 

This action was commenced in the Superior Court of the county of 
Colusa, in about the month of October, 1911, and was transferred for 
trial to the county of Sutter. 

At the time the complaint in the action was filed the parties defend- 
ant were the persons above named as defendants commencing with 
" John Crouch Land Company' ' and continuing down to and including 
" Tenth Roe." 

Answer was made by all of the defendants last above named and 
cross- complaint was made by Defendant Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity under its proper name of The Board of Trustees of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, against the plaintiff and against all of the 

other defendants. 

All of the defendants answered said cross-complaint, and some of 
them made cross-complaints therein. 

The issues being made up as aforesaid, the cause coming on for trial 
before Judge K. S. Mahon, without a jury, in the court first above 
named, on the third day of May, 1916, on the pleadings aforesaid. 

Motion was made by Thomas Ruthledge, attorney for plaintiff, that 

the cause of action as to plaintiff and as to all pleadings filed on its 
behalf, and as to all pleadings therein so far as they affect plaintiff, be 
dismissed. It was stipulated by all of the attorneys of all of the parties 
to the action that said motion be granted, and said motion was thereupon 
granted by order of the court. 

It was also stipulated by and between the said attorneys of all of 
the said parties to the said action, that the trial of said cause should 
proceed upon the cross-complaints and the answers thereto on file 
therein. Several days were consumed in taking testimony before the 
court. 

During the progress of the trial, and on June 2, 1916, on motion of 
"W. H. Carlin, attorney for defendant C. F. Lott Land Company, the 
court made an order that all persons owning or claiming lands ripar- 
ian to said Butte Creek and also all persons owning or claiming rights 
to waters from Butte Creek by appropriation, or otherwise, not already 
parties to this action, be brought in to this action as parties thereto by 
appropriate pleadings and proceedings, excepting only the "Central 
California Investment Company, a corporation/ ' original plaintiff to 
this action, and its successors in interest, as to the lands in the original 
complaint herein described. The trial of said cause was continued to 
July 1, 1916, in order that the names of all of said persons to be 
brought into this action in accordance with said order of court, might 
be ascertained and presented to the court. 

On July 1, 1916, and pursuant to said order of June 2, 1916, the 
judge of said court made an order that the above-named defendants 
commencing with "Albert Wahl" and ending with "Mary E. Gray" 
be brought into said action and made parties defendant therein, and 
that the cross-complaint on file in said action be amended so as to contain 
the names of all of the persons thus and thereby brought into said 
action. It was further ordered that said cross-complaints might be 
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amended in other respect as desired by the respective parties having 
such cross-complaints, and that any person then a party to said action 
and any such new and additional parties might make cross-complaints 
as advised. 

Under and pursuant to said last-mentioned order of court, amended 
cross-complaints were made and served and answers thereto and counter- 
cross-complaints were made and filed. 

The four defendants last named in the above title to this action, 
Marian L. Goodspeed, and Ryland C. Goodspeed, Junior, a minor, by 
Marian L. Goodspeed, guardian of his person and estate, Orville C. 
Pratt, Junior, and Annie A. Stanford made and filed their appearance 
herein through the filing of an answer to the amended cross-complaint 
of The Board of Trustees of the Leland Stanford Junior University, 
and also cross-complaint against said The Board of Trustees of the 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 

The trial of said cause has never been resumed, and no other or 
further proceedings have ever been had in said action. 

In about the month of April, 1918, the State Land Settlement. Board 
created by act of the Legislature of the State of California approved 
June 1, 1917, negotiated with The Board of Trustees of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University for the purchase by said State land Settle- 
ment Board from said The Board of Trustees, of about 4,000 acres of 
riparian and irrigable lands on said Butte Creek, and for the purchase 
of about 2400 acres standing of record in the name of said C. P. Lott 
Land Company of riparian and irrigable lands on said Butte Creek, 
and as a condition for such and said purchase said State Land Settle- 
ment Board required that the water right of said Board of Trustees and 
of said C. F. Lott Land Company be determined and settled and that 
the interests of said The Board of Trustees and of said C. F. Lott Land 
Company in the waters of Butte Creek be definitely fixed. 

Thereupon, and in order that said proposed sale and purchase of land 
might be consummated, and that said State Land Settlement Board 
might become the owners of such and said lands by purchase from 
said The Board of Trustees and C. F. Lott Land Company or their suc- 
cessors, together with water and water rights from said Butte Creek 
for the irrigation of said lands and for other uses and purposes thereon 
an agreement and stipulation in writing was entered into, dated April 
20, 1918, by and between the parties to said action hereinafter named, 
settling and determining and fixing the water rights of said persons in 
and to the waters of Butte Creek, and providing that judgment in this 
action might be duly made and entered at any time, upon application 
of any person interested therein in accordance with the said agreement 
and stipulation, and that such judgment should be a final adjudication 
of the rights of said persons in and to the waters of said Butte Creek. 
It was provided also in said agreement and stipulation that findings 
of fact, and conclusions of law, in said action, were and should be 
waived by the said parties thereto, and that judgment might be entered 
in said action without findings of fact or conclusions of law. 

Because of said agreement and stipulation and such and said deter- 
mination and settlement as to the water rights of said persons in and 
to the waters of said Butte Creek, the said proposed sale and purchase 
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of said lands by said State Land Settlement Board from said Board 
of Trustees and from the successors of C. F. Lott Land Company was 
thereafter consummated and said State Land Settlement Board became 
the owners of said lands and of the water and water rights belonging 
thereto and as hereinafter set forth and adjudged. 

The said agreement and stipulation, consisting of various and numer- 
ous duplicates, all constituting one agreement and stipulation, is and 
are on file herein, and are hereby referred to and made a part of this 
decree. 

Said agreement and stipulation is signed and executed, either in per- 
son or by attorneys of record, by the following named parties to said 
action, to wit : 

The Board of Trustees of the Leland Stanford Junior University ; 

C. F. Lott Land Company; 

Parrott Investment Company; 

James D. Phelan ; 

Bee Compton ; 

A. M. Compton ; 

H. C. Compton; 

J. F. Entler; 

Benjamin Crouch; 

John Crouch Land Company ; 

Albert Wahl; 

Stanley L. Sproul; 

George F. Sproul ; 

James H. Jones; 

Adolpli and Kenneth Beck; 

W. G. Patrick ; 

El Oro Dredging Company ; 

Murdock Land Company; 

Robert W. Durham ; 

Eliza Hegan ; 

The Faulkner Estate Company; 

J. W. Browning; 

Moulton Irrigated Lands Company ; 

Gould Land Company; 

Dodge Land Company; 

Herbert W. Whitten ; 

W. T. Baldwin; 

Harriet Maude Skaggs; 

Mrs. Mary James; 

James II. Doolittle; 

Emily S. Briscoe; 

Sue E. Biggs; 

Anna Biggs Gaddis; 

E. F. Biggs; 

Emmons White ; 

Charles S. Ward. 
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A written stipulation and agreement as to the rights and interests 
of said C. F. Lott Land Company and said The Board of Trustees of 
the Leland Stanford Junior University, or of the State of California, 
as sole successor in interest of all of the water rights owned or claimed 
by said C. F. Lott Land Company and said Board of Trustees in and 
to the waters of said Butte Creek, was made and executed by defendants 
0. C. P. Goodspeed, Rylaud C. Goodspeed, Ryland C. Goodspeed, 
Junior, a minor, by Marian L. Goodspeed, guardian of his person 
and estate, Marian L. Goodspeed, Annie A. Stanford and Orville 

C. Pratt, Junior, by Orville C. Pratt, Junior, their attorney of record 
in this action, by the terms of which it was stipulated and agreed 
that the court in this cause might make and enter a judgment herein 
quieting the title of said C. F. Lott Land Company and said Board of 
Trustees of the Leland Stanford Junior University, or of the State of 
California, as sole successors in interest of all of the water rights owned 
or claimed by said C. F. Lott Land Company and Board of Trustees 
to forty second feet, or sixteen hundred miner's inches, out of the 
total flow of said creek, at its lowest stage (assumed for the purposes of 
this stipulation to be 108 second-feet), or to a proportion of said flow 
at any stage of said creek equivalent to forty one-hundred-eighths 
thereof (40-108). Said stipulation is on file herein, and is hereby 
referred to and made a part of this decree. 

On motion of Wilson and Wilson and McCoy and Grans, as attorneys 
for said The Board of Trustees of the Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, an order of court was made dismissing this action, and any action 
herein, as to all parties herein who have not signed, as aforesaid, the 
said agreement and stipulation, dated April 20, 1918, excepting O. C. 
P. Goodspeed, Ryland C. Goodspeed, Orville C. Pratt, Junior, Marian 
L. Goodspeed, Ryland C. Goodspeed, Junior, a minor, and Annie A. 
Stanford who remain as parties herein. 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the matters hereinbefore men- 
tioned and set forth, and under and pursuant to the said agreement 
and stipulation, on motion of W T ilson and Wilson and McCoy and 
Gans, as attorneys for said The Board of Trustees of the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, it is hereby adjudged and decreed as follows: 

I. 

That there are certain waters in said Butte Creek known as foreign 
waters, which have been taken from the west branch of the Feather 
River and carried to and used at what is known as the De Sabla Power 
Plant, now owned by the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, and which 
are not of the natural waters of said creek. These waters are now 
owned by the Parrott Investment Company, a corporation, and James 

D. Phelan, Mary L. Phelan, and Alice Phelan Sullivan, the latter now 
being succeeded by the Alice Phelan Sullivan Corporation, and Ben 

E. Crouch, and said named persons, or their successors in interest, shall 
hereafter be entitled to take from Butte Creek whatever amounts of 
such foreign waters they may cause to be turned into said creek, from 
time to time, less 5 per cent of such amount of water, which it is hereby 
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determined and agreed will be lost in flowing from the point at which 
the same is turned into said Butte Creek to the point of diversion. As 
between said named persons, the first ten second-feet, or 400 miner's 
inches, less 5 per cent thereof, are to be taken by Ben E. Crouch, and the 
balance of such foreign waters, less 5 per cent thereof, shall be divided 
equally between said Parrott Investment Company, on the one hand, 
and said James D. Phelan, Mary L. Phelan and Alice Phelan Sullivan 
Corporation, upon the other hand. Should for any reason the point 
of emptying said foreign waters into Butte Creek be changed to a point 
lower down said creek, in that case 5 per cent of the water shall be 
deducted for loss, and the said parties shall have the same rights to 
said water and to divert the same as present point of diversion. 

II. 

That for the purpose of this decree the minimum of water naturally 
flowing in Butte Creek, that is, without said foreign waters, is con- 
sidered and decreed to be 108 second- feet, or 4320 miner's inches of 
water. 

That said 108 second-feet of water, or 4320 miner's inches, are hereby 
apportioned and divided between and among the said persons named 
herein as follows: 

To Ben E. Crouch 16 second- feet, or 640 miner's inches. 

To Adolph and Kenneth Beck, and their successors in interest, and to 
Rosa A. Stone, and her successors in interest, 4 second-feet, or 160 
miner's inches. 

To El Oro Dredging Company, successor in interest to T. D. McLaugh- 
lin, 1 second-foot, or 40 miner's inches. 

To Joseph F. Entler, W. G. Patrick, A. M. Compton and B. Compton, 
5 second-feet, or 200 miner's inches. As among said named persons 
Joseph F. Entler shall be entitled to \% second-feet, or §§% miner's 
inches, and A. M. Compton, B. Compton and W. G. Patrick shall be 
entitled to 3% seccnd-f eet, or 133% miner 's inches. 

To H. C. Compton, 4 second-feet, or 160 miner's inches. 

To Robert W. Durham, Eliza Hegan and Faulkner Estate Company, 
4 second-feet, or 160 miner's inches. As among said named persons 
Robert W. Durham shall be entitled to 50 per cent of such water, and 
Eliza Hegan and the Faulkner Estate Company shall be entitled to the 
remaining 50 per cent thereof. 

To J. W. Browning, 6 second-feet, or 240 miner's inches. 

To C. F. Lott Land Company, a corporation, 2 second-feet, or 80 
miner's inches. 

To said State Land Settlement Board, as successors to said C. F. Lott 
Land Company, 15 second-feet, or 600 miner's inches. 

To said State Land Settlement Board, as successor to The Board of 
Trustees of the Leland Stanford Junior University, 25 second-feet, or 
1000 miner's inches. 

That 2 second-feet, or 80 miner's inches, are hereby set aside for and 
apportioned to C. H. Ollinger. 

That the balance of 24 second-feet from said 108 second-feet, or 
960 miner's inches, are to be allowed to remain in said Butte Creek 
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and flow down the natural channel thereof and past the lands of the 
said persons hereinbefore mentioned for the use of the other riparian 
owners along said creek. 

III. 

That in case the waters naturally flowing in said Butte Creek should 
at any time become less than 108 second-feet, or 4320 miner's inches, 
then the amounts of water hereinbefore mentioned and designated to go 
to the said persons, respectively, shall be proportionately diminished. 
Also, whenever the waters naturally flowing in said creek shall exceed 
the said amount of 108 second-feet, or 4320 miner's inches, then the 
amount of water hereinbefore mentioned and designated to go to the 
said persons, respectively, shall be proportionately increased. 

IV. 

That it is intended by this decree that the natural waters of said 
Butte Creek shall be divided among and apportioned to the said named 
persons in the proportions as follows : 

To Ben E. Crouch, 16-108 ; to El Oro Dredging Company, as succes- 
sors of Adolph and Kenneth Beck, 2-108 ; to the successors of Kosa A. 
Stone, 2-108; to El Oro Dredging Company, as successor to T. D. 
McLaughlin, 1-108 ; to Joseph F. Entler, W. G. Patrick, B. Compton and 
A. M. Compton, 5-108 ; to H. C. Compton, 4-108; to Robert W. Durham, 
Eliza Hegan and the Faulkner Estate Company, 4-108 ; to J. W. Brown- 
ing, 6-108 ; to C. F. Lott Land Company, 2-108 ; to the said State Land 
Settlement Board, 40-108 ; to C. H. Ollinger, 2-108 ; and to and for the 
use of the other riparian owners upon and along said creek the remain- 
ing 24-108. 

V. 

m 

That it is hereby decreed that 40 second-feet of the waters heretofore 
owned by C. F. Lott Land Company and The Board of Trustees of the 
Leland Stanford Junior University, and which were appurtenant to 
their said lands, shall go with and be and become appurtenant to the 
lands sold and conveyed by said C. F. Lott Land Company and said 
Board of Trustees to said State Land Settlement Board, and that the 
remaining 2 second-feet heretofore belonging to said C. F. Lott Land 
Company shall be and remain appurtenant to other lands heretofore 
owned by said C. F. Lott Land Company, it being the purpose and 
intention of this decree that 40 second-feet or 1600 miner's inches, or 
40-108, of the natural waters of said Butte Creek shall go with and be 
appurtenant to the said lands sold and conveyed to said State Land 
Settlement Board for the purpose of state colonization. 

VI. 

That the division and apportionment of the natural waters of said 
Butte Creek and also of the said foreign waters flowing therein shall be 
a full and complete and final determination between and among the 
said persons hereinbefore mentioned of all of their interests and 
rights and claims in and to the waters of said Butte Creek, and that 
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said persons shall have the right to divert the said portions of the 
waters of said creek, respectively from said creek and the channels 
thereof and use the same for any useful and beneficial purposes. 

VII. 

That the provisions of this decree, and the determinations as to the 
respective rights in said Butte Creek set forth herein, are to inure to 
the benefit of any successors in interest of the said persons named 
herein. 

VIII. 

That all of the parties to this decree and their agents, counselors, 
employees, attorneys and all persons acting in aid or assistance of them 
are, and each one of them is, hereby perpetually restrained and enjoined 
from taking or diverting any of the waters of said Butte Creek, except 
in accordance with the rights and interest determined and set forth 
herein, and they are also hereby perpetually restrained and enjoined 
from doing any act or thing which would prevent the said parties to 
this decree from having and receiving the waters of said Butte Creek in 
accordance with the rights and interests determined and set forth herein. 

Done in open court this twenty-fifth day of May, 1920. 

K. S. Mahon, 
Judge of the Superior Court. 
Filed May 25, 1920. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



To His Excellency, Wm. D. Stephens, Governor, 
State Capitol, Sacramento, California. 

Your commission appointed to "administer the state land settlement 
act" has the honor to submit herewith its first annual report, from June 
1, 1917, to June 30, 1918. 

Respectfully, 

Elwood Mead, Chairman. 
Mortimer Fleishhacker, 
Prescott F. Cogswell. 
Frank P. Flint. 
Wm. H. Langdon. 

G. M. Cummings, Secretary. 

Geo. C Kreutzer, Superintendent. 



EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE CALIFORNIA LAND 

SETTLEMENT ACT. 



The California Land Settlement Act provides for a demonstration in 
planned rural development. Instead of leaving things to happen and 
then correcting conditions when they happen badly, this state seeks, 
through this act, to create organized rural neighborhoods in accordance 
with carefully thought out plans. Its first idea, therefore, is educa- 
tional, to show what democracy in action can accomplish. 

Only those familiar with Western rural development can fully realize 
the change in methods and policies which this act foreshadows and the 
influence which it promises to exert on the character of Western farm 
life. It is the beginning of a definite land settlement policy — something 
conspicuously absent in the past. East of the Mississippi the public 
land was mainly sold to speculators, west of it the greatest areas were 
granted to railroads and to the states. The chief effort in the private 
colonization of these lands has been to find purchasers rather than to 
create the kind of agriculture best suited to a region or insure the 
success of settlers with the least waste of money and effort. Settlers 
of small capital were, as a rule, left to struggle unaided and undirected 
often under conditions that were strange and new. Those needing 
credit had to secure loans from friends or from commercial banks as a 
personal favor, as there was no system of land banks to meet the large 
outlay for initial improvements or the expense required to change raw 
land into productive farms. There was no disinterested and impartial 
advice to settlers, or intelligent selection that would prevent those 
unfitted for farm life from wasting their money and time in a hopeless 
effort, or insure those who made the attempt would be successful agents 
in rural development. 

This neglect to provide intelligent direction and needed credit created 
a migratory and speculative spirit in pioneer communities. The endur- 
ing social and political needs were ignored or overlooked. Instead of 
enlisting the scientific knowledge, the thought and experience of the 
nation's agricultural leaders to the end that the health, the success and 
contentment of farm dwellers might be assured, these vital matters were 
left to blind chance or to the inclinations of private colonizers. 

Such a policy fifty years ago was in accord with the nation's condi- 
tion. Agriculture then was primitive. Now the United States spends 
more money than any two nations of the world on agricultural research 
and agricultural education. The results are recognized as authoritative 
the world over and are being put into practical use in shaping con- 
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structive policies in other advanced nations. In this country they have, 
to a surprising degree, been ignored and neglected in the creation of 
communities, the place and time where most needed and where their 
influence would be most immediate and far-reaching. Books on "City 
Planning' ' written in America are studied the world over, but we still 
leave ignorant and unthinking subdividers to determine the width of 
streets, the presence or absence of parks, the quickness of transportation 
and the other things which shape the convenience and well-being of 
unnumbered generations to follow. 

The same careless, irresponsible policy has prevailed in rural devel- 
opment. We have ignored experts and the valuable accumulation of 
knowledge in our agricultural colleges and are behind a score of other 
nations in organized constructive rural development. 

The California Land Settlement Act is significant, therefore, because 
it eliminates speculations, it aims to create fixed communities by antici- 
pating and providing those things essential to early and enduring 
success. It is also significant for the manner in which the expert knowl- 
edge and practical experience of the state has been mobilized to secure 
the desired results. 

Another feature is the use it makes of cooperation. The settlers are 
at the outset brought into close business and social relations. It repro- 
duces the best feature of the New England town meeting as every mem- 
ber of the community has a share in the discussions and planning for 
the general welfare. This influence in rural life has been lacking in 
new communities in recent years. In the great movement of people 
westward with its profligate disposal of public land, settlement became 
migratory and speculative. Every man was expected to look out for 
himself. Rural neighborhoods became separated into social and eco- 
nomic strata. There was the nonresident landowner; the influential 
resident landowner, the tenant, aloof and indifferent to community 
improvements, and, below that, the farm laborer who had no social 
status and who in recent years, because of lack of opportunity and social 
recognition, has migrated into the cities where he could have inde- 
pendence and self respect, or has degenerated into a hobo. 

At Durham, for the first time in American land settlement, the farm 
laborer who works for wages is recognized as having as useful and valu- 
able a part in rural economy as the farm owner. The provisions made 
for his home are intended to give to his wife and children comfort, inde- 
pendence and self-respect; in other words, the things that help create 
character and sustain patriotism. The farm laborers' homes already 
built are one of the most attractive features of the settlement and 
when the colony members gather together, as they do, to discuss matters 
that affect the progress of the settlement, or to arrange for cooperative 
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buying and selling, the farm laborer and his family are active and 
respected members of the meetings. 

The act aims to promote agricultural development and the ownership 
of farms by their cultivators, by 

1. Lessening the expense of subdivision and settlement of large 
estates ; 

2. Providing the money or credit needed to improve and equip farms ; 
and to furnish land to settlers in small tracts, at wholesale prices. 

3. Reduce the cost of farm buildings and other permanent improve- 
ments by the purchase of material at wholesale and for cash; 

4. Giving beginners practical advice about farming operations, and 
thus prevent costly mistakes and the waste of money and time ; 

5. Making farming more profitable and attractive by the creation of 
cooperative organization and thus bring neighborhoods into closer social 
and business relations ; 

6. Creating better living conditions for farm laborers and their 
families. 

The limit of this demonstration was fixed at 10,000 acres. It might 
be confined to one locality. It could not profitably include more than 
two localities because the act contemplates group or community settle- 
ment and because overhead expenses are increased with each settlement. 
The board decided that the demonstration would be more instructive 
if made in two localities. 

Review of Board's Operations. 

The board was appointed in August, 1917, and organized at Berkeley 
on the last day of that month. Landowners were notified that it was 
ready to purchase from 4,000 to 6,000 acres of farm land suited to inten- 
sive cultivation. Dean Thomas F. Hunt of the College of Agriculture 
was asked to advise the board regarding the relative merits of the differ- 
ent tracts offered and he delegated the examination of these lands to 
Professor C. F. Shaw, Professor of Soil Technology of the University 
of California. Forty tracts located in all sections of the state, from 
Modoc County to Imperial, were examined. A considerable number 
were well suited to the board's purpose and Professor Shaw was asked 
to indicate three that, on the whole, seemed most desirable, and these 
three were, at the conclusion of the investigation, inspected by Dean 
Hunt and the board. The result was the purchase of the tract now 
known as the State Land Settlement at Durham, Butte County, 
California, 
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Preliminary Investigations to Insure Success of the Enterprise. 

Before the land was purchased, the board drew largely on the tech- 
nical experience of the university and other public authorities in gath- 
ering information about conditions which would affect the health and 
success of the proposed community. Frank Adams, professor of irri- 
gation investigations in the state university, advised the board regarding 
the suitability of the land for irrigation and the cost of constructing 
irrigation works. Professor W. B. Herms reported on health conditions 
and advised the creation of a mosquito abatement district to counteract 
any possible ill effects of irrigation. The district has been created. The 
chairman of the State Water Commission reported that the water supply 
was adequate. The supervisors of Butte County and the water users 
from Butte Creek cooperated with the board in settling by agreement 
the rights to water for irrigation from Butte Creek, thus ending a long 
and costly litigation over these rights, and the Attorney General made 
the necessary investigations of titles of the land and of rights to water, 
to insure the legality of the proposed transfer. 

These various investigations and the settlement of water rights took 
time and it was not until May 7, 1918, that all of the preliminaries had 
been completed and the land finally transferred to the state. Through 
the assistance of the Bureau of Good Roads and Rural Engineering, 
United States Department of Agriculture, a contour map of the prop- 
erty was made before the final transfer and plans for the irrigation 
system based on this had been prepared. The land was subdivided while 
the arrangements for the transfer of the property were being completed 
and a large acreage was leveled and seeded. The board was able, there- 
fore, without delay, to offer settlers farms on which crops were growing 
and on which a considerable area had been made ready for irrigation. 
Some of the land was leased, but the available land was, on May 15, 
1918, offered for settlement under the following conditions : 

Settlers were to pay 5 per cent of the cost of the land and 40 per cent 
of the cost of the improvements at the time of purchase, the remainder 
of the purchase price to extend over a period of 20 years, with interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. Payments are principal and 
interest to be made semiannually in accord with the amortization table 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, the settler to receive a contract of 
purchase which sets forth the conditions of payment and the obligation 
he assumed., deed to the land to be given when payments were com- 
pleted. 

The ditching and leveling of land were treated as permanent improve- 
ments and the settler paid 40 per cent of the cost. Plowing and seeding 
of land to grain was regarded as temporary improvements and the 
settler paid the cost in cash/ 
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Settlers who intended to have live stock were required to form a coop- 
erative stock breeders' association and agree to have nothing but pure 
bred sires in the settlement, the board agreeing to extend aid in the 
purchase of these if this proved necessary. 

No settler was regarded as eligible to purchase a farm who had less 
than $1,500 capital, or a working equipment of implements or live stock 
the equivalent of such capital, and settlers were advised that $2,500 to 
$3,000 was a better sum for those contemplating the purchase of a farm 
allotment, having 40 acres or more. 

There were no requirements as to capital on the part of farm laborers. 
The savings from wages ought to meet the payments, as these would be 
less than the rental of a house in town. 

General Conditions Required by the Land Settlement Act. 

Lands must be sold either as farm allotments, each of which shall 
have a value not exceeding, without improvements, fifteen thousand 
($15,000) dollars, or as farm laborer's allotments, each of which shall 
have a value not exceeding, without improvements, four hundred ($400) 
dollars. 

Applicants must be citizens of the United States, or have declared 
their intention to become citizens. 

The State Land Settlement Board reserves the right to reject any or 
all applications it may see fit to reject. 

Settlers must be prepared to enter within six (6) months, upon actual 
occupation of the land acquired. 

No more than one farm allotment or farm laborer's allotment shall 
be sold to any one person. 

The repayment of loans, which may by the board be made to settlers 
on live stock or implements, may extend over a period of five (5) years. 

Every contract entered into between the board and an approved pur- 
chaser shall contain, among other things, provisions that the purchaser 
shall cultivate the land in a manner to be approved by the board and 
shall keep in good order and repair all buildings, fences and other per- 
manent improvements situated on his allotment, reasonable wear and 
tear and damage by fire excepted. 

Each settler shall, if required, insure and keep insured against fire 
all buildings on his allotment, the policies therefor to be made out in 
favor of the board, and to be such amount or amounts and in such 
insurance companies as may be prescribed by the board. 

No allotment sold under the provisions of this act shall be transferred, 
assigned, mortgaged or sublet, in whole or in part, within five (5) years 
after the date of such contract, without the consent of the board given 
in writing. 

2-41607 
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At the expiration of five (5) years after the purchase of an allotment, 
if the board is satisfied that all covenants and conditions of the contract 
covering such allotment purchase have been complied with, the purchaser 
may, with the written consent of the board, transfer, assign, mortgage, 
sublet, or part with the possession of the whole or any part of the allot- 
ment covered by such contract. 

In the event of a failure of the settler to comply with any of the 
terms of his contract of purchase and agreement with the board, the 
state and the board shall have the right at its option to cancel the said 
contract of purchase and agreement, and thereupon shall be released 
from all obligation in law or equity to convey the property, and the 
settler shall forfeit all right thereto, and all payments theretofore made 
shall be deemed to be rental paid for occupancy. 

The failure of the board or the state to exercise any option to cancel 
for any default shall not be deemed as a waiver of the right to exercise 
the option to cancel for any default thereafter on the settler's part. 

No forfeiture occasioned by default on the part of the settler shall 
be deemed in any way, or to any extent, to impair the lien and security 
of the mortgage or trust instrument securing any loan that the board 
may have made as in the Land Settlement Act provided. 

The board shall have the right and power to enter into a contract of 
purchase for the sale and disposition of any land forfeited, because of 
default on the part of a settler. 

Actual residence on any allotment sold shall commence within six (6) 
months from the date of the approval of the application, and shall con- 
tinue for at least eight (8) months in each calendar year for at least 
ten (10) years from the date of the approval of the said application, 
unless prevented by illness or some other cause satisfactory to the board ; 
provided, that in case any farm allotment disposed of is resold by the 
state, the time of residence of the preceding purchaser may in the dis- 
cretion of the board be credited to the subsequent purchaser. 

Things the Board Desires to See Achieved. 

1. The settlement to become widely and favorably known as the home 
of one breed of dairy cattle, one breed of beef cattle, one breed of hogs, 
and one or two breeds of sheep. 

2. The co-operation of the settlers in buying and selling. 

3. The establishment at Durham or on the settlement land of a train- 
ing school in agriculture. 

4. The erection in the near future of a social hall owned and paid 
for by settlers. 
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Allotment of Land to Settlers June 15, 1918. 

Although June is not a satisfactory month in which to settle land, 
there were more than twice as many applicants as farms, there being 
from 10 to 14 applicants for each of the farms best improved. There 
were, however, a few farms on which no land had been leveled or 
planted to crops. Four of these farms were unapplied for. They will 
be seeded and again offered to settlers at the opening of the next unit. 
All of the farm laborer's allotments were applied for and are now 
occupied. 

The payments made by settlers, the income from interest and rentals 
made this investment self-sustaining and reproductive within sixty days 
after the land had been purchased. The state will receive back all the 
money advanced, with interest. The main duty of the board is, there- 
fore, to promote the success of settlers who show industry and thrift. 

Some of the applicants who failed to secure farms in June have 
applied for farms in the unit to be allotted in November and there are 
now on file enough applications to fully absorb this unit. 

Advantages of Ready Made Farms. 

The settlers who secured farms planted to alfalfa will be able to cut 
three crops of hay during the remainder of the first season. The grain 
planted by the board was ready to harvest when the farms were allotted 
and settlers who received farms on which grain had been planted found 
immediate paying labor in their own fields and some made handsome 
profits in addition to wages, as the following table of returns shows : 

C. W. Baker, Allotment 1 — 15.4 acres oats. 

Sold crop standing $262 40 

Value of straw and stubble 04 00 

$326 40 

Paid board 221 40 

Net return $105 00 

E. O. Messinger, Allotment 6 — 18.2 acres barley. 

348 sacks at $2.25 $783 00 

Value of straw and stubble 72 00 

$855 00 

Paid board for planting $218 40 

Sacks and threshing 205 32 

Binding twine, hauling, etc 45 00 

468 72 

Net return $386 28 
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Wm. Deveney, Allotment 7 — 20.4 acres barley. 

419 sacks barley at $2.25 $942 75 

Value of straw and stubble 80 00 

$1,022 75 

Sacks and threshing $251 40 

Binding, hauling, twine, etc 105 25 

356 65 

Net return $666 10 

O. R. Moll, Allotment 9 — 8.1 acres barley. 

91 sacks barley at $2.25 $204 75 

Value of straw and stubble 32 00 

$236 75 

Paid board $81 00 

Sacks and threshing 54 00 

Binding twine, hauling, etc 20 00 

155 00 

Net return $81 75 

Carl Neilsen, Allotment 10 — 18 acres barley. 

375 sacks barley at $2.25 $843 75 

Straw and stubble ^ 72 00 

$915 75 

2 tons hay 40 00 

$955 75 

Paid board $200 00 

Threshing and sacks 225 00 

Binding, twine, hauling, etc 45 00 

479 00 

Net return $476 75 

A. I. Maxwell, Allotment 11 — 12.6 acres barley. 

236 sacks barley at $2.25 $531 00 

Value of straw and stubble 50 00 

2 tons hay 40 00 

$621 00 

Paid board $126 00 

Sacks and threshing 141 60 

Binding twine, hauling, etc 40 00 

307 60 

Net return $313 40 

E. E. Will, Allotment 61 — 47 acres barley. 

713 sacks at $2.32£ $1,657 73 

Value of stubble for hog raising 75 00 

$1,732 73 

Paid state for plowing and seeding $640 90 

Cost of harvesting 165 55 

Sacks 178 25 

Cartage to warehouse 35 00 

Insurance and incidentals 16 65 

1,096 35 



Net return $696 38 
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Walter E. Copley, Allotment 23 — 38 acres barley. 

Sold as standing crop at $14.50 $551 00 

Value of stubble 47 50 

$508 50 

Paid board 414 70 

Net return $183 80 

Jos. N. Thornton, Allotment 30 — 54 acres wheat. 

337 sacks wheat at $4.50 $1,516 50 

Value of cheat and stubble 162 00 

$1,678 50 

Paid state $702 00 

Harvesting, sacks, cartage and insurance 352 00 

1,054 00 

Net return $624 50 

Frank M. Hall, Allotment 50 — 47.7 acres barley. 

84,000 lbs. (787 sacks) at $2.35 per cwt $1,974 00 

13 sacks of cheat at $1.25 16 25 

Stubble 25 00 

$2,015 25 

Paid board for putting in crop $620 10 

Harvesting, sacks, insurance, etc 440 00 

1,060 10 



Net return . $055 15 

Roy White, Allotment 60 — 60 acres barley. 

080 sacks at $2.55 $2,490 00 

3 tons grain hay at $15 45 00 

Stubble 75 00 

$2,619 CO 

Paid board $720 00 

Harvesting, sacks, insurance, etc 508 50 

1,228 50 



Net return $1,390 50 

Where settlers did their own harvesting, they credited themselves witn 
$4.00 a day for wages ; otherwise, the expenses of harvesting represents 
the actual sum paid to men who did the work under contract. 

Some of the settlers were unable to get their equipment on the ground 
in time to harvest their grain crops ; in such cases the board harvested 
the crop and turned the land over to the settler after harvesting. The 
areas that were harvested by the board brought it a profit of over 
$2,000.00. 

The crops above enumerated were nearly all sold and the money 
therefor received by the settler inside of six weeks after the farms were 
allotted. Much larger acreage returns have since been obtained by 
settlers from farms on which alfalfa was growing. 
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Aid to Settlers in Erection of Houses and Arrangement of Farms. 

Through the co-operation of the State Engineering Department 
Mr. R. E. Backus, architect, was detailed to help prepare plans for 
settlers' houses, and the board employed Mr. M. E. Cook, a farmstead 
engineer, to prepare plans and specifications and supervise the erection 
of houses and other farm buildings and to help settlers plan the group- 
ing of buildings, orchard, gard'en and field, for the most convenient 
conduct of farming operations. 

Here is a field of rural planning which has been greatly neglected 
and where expert knowledge and experience can be used to the greatest 
advantage. If nothing had been done for the settlers and each had been 
left to do these things unaided, there would have been 85 heads of 
families who would have been compelled to drop their farm operations, 
at a period when every day was needed for the harvesting or planting 
of crops, and go abroad to find carpenters; to buy lumber and hardware 
and induce well borers and plumbers to come out from town and attend 
to their individual needs. Many of these settlers were not familiar 
with local conditions or prices ; they did not know how to buy to advan- 
tage; they would have had to buy from people who would not know 
whether they were good or poor pay ; and they would have been under 
pressure to buy quickly. The result of such conditions would have been 
delay in planting and harvesting crops and hastily-built, poorly-planned 
houses, some of them shacks, an eyesore to their neighbors and all cost- 
ing more than they should. 

By letting the contracts for wells in groups of 10, buying cement, 
pipe, fence posts, fence wire and lumber in carload lots, by buying seed 
grain and other equipment co-operatively, this settlement has saved at 
the time of its members and at the actual cost of materials secured, fully 
25 per cent of the outlay, which would have been inevitable if each 
settler had worked alone. 

Group Settlement. Reservation for School and a Community Center. 
A reservation of 22 acres to be used for community purposes has been 
made. Here it is hoped that arrangements can be made for a vocational 
school of agriculture. There will be ample room for experimental 
plots, picnic grounds, a social hall and a community warehouse. 

Financial Settlement. 
The following statement of the financial activities of the board pre- 
pared by the superintendent of accounts shows that the settlement is 
in a sound financial condition. 
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STATE LAND SETTLEMENT BOARD. 

EXHIBIT "A." 

Balance Sheet as of June 30, 1918. 

ASSETS. 

Land Settlement Fund $102,210 91 

State Treasurer — Available $37,782 14 

State Treasurer — Reserved for Stanford 27,799 84 

Cash contingent fund 1,000 00 

Commercial Bank of Durham 35,634 93 

Administrative Expense Fund — $1,982 46 

State Treasurer $1,782 46 

Office cash fund 200 00 

Settlers 1 Contracts for Land $330,527 71 

Accrued interest due $670 44 

Principal due 1,050 15 

Deferred principal 328,798 12 

Settlers' Contracts for Improvements $9,993 S5 

Accrued interest due $17 85 

Principal due 1,203 00 

Deferred principal : 8,773 00 

Lease Contracts $20,674 02 

Installments due $1,216 14 

Deferred installments 19,457 88 

Accounts Receivable $1,670 70 

Sales and charges $1,670 70 

Stores $607 03 

Land Not Alloted (Cost Value) $192,705 64 

Stanford tract — Reserved $39,095 64 

Lott tract— -Not subdivided 153,610 00 

Allotments Unsold (Sales Value) $132,859 67 

Farm allotments $127,670 23 

Farm laborers' allotments 5,189 44 

Improvements _— ^ $30,629 00 

Lott tract $3,000 00 

Stanford tract — (Farm allotments 4,479 00 

Stanford tract — Reserved lands 23,150 00 

Equipment _„__, _ . $5,018 77 

$828,885 76 
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LIABILITIES AND RESERVES. 

Claims Payable $31,160 90 

From land settlement fund $30,122 66 

From administrative expense fund 1,038 24 

Accrued Interest . $3,671 00 

Stanford University $2,60G 23 

State of California 1,064 77 

Stanford University Contract — $347,498 10 

State of California for Reimbursement $196,528 02 

Advance Payments $534 73 

Lease contracts $415 65 

Settlers' contracts for land 119 08 

$579,392 75 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserves $73,254 48 

For revolving fund unexpended $53,471 98 

For lease contracts 19,782 50 

• $652,647 23 

Surplus: (Exhibit "B.") 176,238 53 

$828,885 76 . 
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EXHIBIT "B. 

Statement of Operations and Development for the Period 

June 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918. 

Development $6,562 51 

Land survey $2,593 46 

Soil survey 268 25 

Irrigation works, roads and culverts - 3,700 80 

Expenses $11,290 35 

Administrative expense. (Schedule) $5,918 80 

Examination of sites 795 15 

Sundry operating expense 49 15 

Taxes 856 25 

Interest— Stanford University 2,606 23 

Interest— State of California 1,064 77 

$17,852 86 

Surplus Applicable to Further Development and Expenses $176,238 53 

$194,091 39 

Accretions Applicable to Development and Expenses $194,091 39 

Amount added to cost of land $179,293 88 

Administrative expense appropriation 10,000 00 

Profit on crops 2,737 70 

Rental of lands and buildings 941 52 

Application fees 430 00 

Interest on installment contracts -..-,..— ,—— — — 688 29 

$191,091 39 
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SCHEDULE OF ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES. 

For the Period June 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918. 

Board members — Per diems $510 00 

Board members — Traveling expense 840 67 

Secretary— Salary 750 00 

Secretary — Traveling expense 39 40 

Superintendent — Salary 1,250 00 

Superintendent — Traveling expense 285 08 

Farmstead engineer — Salary 70 00 

Farmstead engineer — Supplies and expense 14 74 

Office — Salary of stenographer 539 91 

Office — Supplies and expense 1,270 98 

Publication of notices and advertising 208 55 

Automobile expense 119 47 

Legal expense : 20 00 



$5,918 80 

Note — The following services have been rendered without cost to the Land Settle- 
ment Board : 

University of California — Salary of Dr. Elwood Mead and use of office in Agri- 
cultural hall, Berkeley. 

Division of Soil Technology — University of California — Soil surveys. 

United States Bureau of Roads and Rural Engineering — Preparation of plans 
for irrigation and drainage works. 

State Department of Engineering Preparation of settlers' house plans. 

Attorney General — Legal services. 

Board of Control — Installation of accounting procedure. 



BALANCE SHEET— EXHIBIT "A." 

ASSETS. 

Land Settlement Fund $102,216.91 

This amount represents the balance of the Land Settlement Fund created by 

section 25 of the Land Settlement Act. 

State Treasurer — Available $37,182.14 represents that portion of the Land Settle- 
ment Fund in the State Treasury which is available and free of specific 
encumbrances. 

State Treasurer — Reserved for Stanford $21,199.84 represents the amount set aside 
in conformity with the following provision of the contract of purchase of land 
from the Leland Stanford Junior University : 

"The State Board further agrees that it will always maintain and keep on 
hand continuously, from its funds received by it from state appropriations, a 
special reserve fund equal to, at least, two semiannual amortized payments 
due the Stanford Board under the provisions of this contract, that is to say, 
not less than the sum of $27,799.84." 
We are informed that steps are now being taken to have this provision of the 
contract waived. 

Cash Contingent Fund $1,000.00 represents the amount authorized, under section 
2(> of the Land Settlement Act, to provide for advances of money needed to meet 
contingent expenses. The money has been deposited in bank and is being used 
as a revolving fund. 
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Commercial Bank of Durham $85,684-93. This item represents moneys collected and 
deposited in the Commercial Bank of Durham to be remitted to the State Treas- 
urer. That portion representing collections from sale of lands of the Stanford 
tract, $27,009.38, is to be carried in a separate account when remitted to the 
State Treasurer to facilitate the carrying out of the following provision of the 
contract of purchase with Stanford University : 

"The State Board agrees that all moneys received by it from settlers, . . . 

whether principal or interest, or both, in payment of lands purchased by said 

settlers from the State Board, . . . , shall be used solely to pay the said 
semiannual payments.'* 

With the above collections, $27,000.38, the Board, on July 22, 1918, by a warrant 
for $27,016.93, paid to the Stanford University, anticipated two of the semiannual 
payments on the purchase contract. 

Administrative Expense Fund $1,982.46 

This amount represents the balance of the $10,000.00 fund created by section 25 
of the Land Settlement Act for the "payment of administrative expenses alone until 
such time as other moneys are available for such purposes from the sale of land 
as provided for in this Act." 
State Treasurer — $1,182.46 represents the balance of the Administrative Expense 

Fund in the State Treasury. 

Office Cash Fund — $200.00. This item covers the amount issued to the Secretary to 
be used as a revolving fund for the purchase of stamps and for petty office 
disbursements. This fund has been handled through the Berkeley Branch of the 
First Savings Bank of Oakland. 

Settlers Contracts for Land $330,527.71 

This represents the amounts owing by settlers on their installment contracts for 
purchase of land. Because these contracts provide for payment in semiannual 
installments extending over a period of twenty years, the amount is analyzed in 
three items to bring out clearly the status of collections. 
Accrued Interest Due — $670.44* This item represents unpaid interest accrued from 

date of contract to June 30, 1918. 

Principal Due — $1,059.15. This amount consists of the following initial payments 
due on settlers contracts, but not paid: 

O. It. Moll $377 05 

E. E. Babbitt 515 00 

Axel Lonstrom 87 10 

Edgar Hubbs 60 00 

David H. La Grone 20 00 



$1,059 15 

Deferred Principal — $328,798.12. This item represents that portion of the principal 
of the purchase price of settlers contracts for land which is to be amortized in 
semiannual payments over a period of twenty years. As of June 30 and December 
31, as the semiannual payments fall due, that portion of these payments repre- 
senting principal is to be transferred from Deferred Principal Account to Principal 
Due Account and that part of the payment representing interest is to be charged 
to Accrued Interest Due Account and credited to Interest on Installment Contracts. 

Settlers Contracts for Improvements $9,993.85 

This represents the amounts owing by settlers on their installment contracts for 
purchase of improvements. Like the Settlers Contracts for land, these are also 
analyzed in three items to show the status of collections. 
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Accrued Interest Due — $1135 represents the unpaid interest accrued from date of 

contract to June 30, 1918. 
Principal Due — $1,203.00. This amount consists of the following initial payments 

due on settlers contracts for improvements, but not paid: 

O. R. Moll $378 00 

Axel Lonstrom . 765 00 

Edgar Hubbs 60 00 



$1,203 00 

Deferred Principal — $8,113.00. This item represents that portion of the principal 
of the purchase price of settlers contracts for improvements which is to be 
amortized in semiannual payments over a period of twenty years. As semiannual 
payments become due, they are to be treated as described above under the caption 
"Settlers Contracts for Land — Deferred Principal." 

Lease Contracts $20,674.02 

This represents the amount to be paid for rentals of leased lands under the terms 
of the unexpired lease contracts which were taken over from Stanford University. 
This figure is analyzed in two items to show clearly the arrears. 

Installments Due — $1,216.14 represents the amount, which, under the terms of the 
leases, is due and payable. We are informed that all payments due as of June 
30, 1018, had been paid by the lessees to the Stanford University. Under the 
terms of the contract of purchase from Stanford University, all rents so received 
are to be prorated as of the date of taking possession by the State Board and 
paid over, to the State Board. The prorata on the respective leases due from 
Stanford University, for which bills have been rendered, are as follows : 

Eugene Rapozo (lease) $270 50 

Machado & Azevedo (lease) 436 53 

Brown & Murdock (lease) 494 13 

Durham Meat Market (lease) 190 00 



$1,391 16 

Deducting from this figure the amount to be refunded 
to the Durham Meat Market, because of cancel- 
lation of their lease as of June 15, 1918 $166 27 

and deducting amount paid by Machado & Azevedo 

in advance of its due date 8 75 

Making total deductions of $175 02 

Gives the amount due as of June 30, 1918 $1,216 14 

Deferred Installments — $19,^51.88 consists of the following rentals for leased lands 
not yet due : 

Lessee. Amount. Lease expires. 

Eugene Rapozo $6,700 63 March 31, 1922. 

Machado & Azevedo 9,739 51 March 31, 1922. 

Brown & Murdock 3,017 74 Oct. 31, 1921 

$19,457 88 

Accounts Receivable $1,670.70 

Sales and Charges — $1,610.10 represents current accounts receivable resulting 
chiefly from sale of crops. 

Stones •— - $607.03 

This item represents unconsumed stores on hand as of the close of the fiscal period. 
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Land Not Allotted $192,705.64 

This amount represents the cost value of the raw lands which have not been 
prepared for sale as farm allotments or farm laborers allotments. 

Stanford Tract — Reserved $39,095.64' This item represents the cost value of the 
lands reserved from the Stanford tract for community purposes, office building, 
superintendent's quarters, headquarters buildings and leased lands. The values 
have been arrived at as follows: 

Purchase price of Stanford Tract, 3,882.45 acres $386,109 00 

Deduct appraised value of improvements and equipment 36,610 00 

Cost of raw land, 3,882.45 acres at $90.02 per acre $349,499 00 

Deduct 3,448.16 acres prepared for allotments at $90.02 per acre 310,403 36 

Reserved lands, 434.29 acres at $90.02 per acre $39,095 64 

Since the reserved parcels of land comprise some of the best land in the tract 
the application of a uniform cost per acre of $90.02 to all of the lands, gives a 
conservative value to these reserved parcels. 

Lott Tract, Not Subdivided — $153,610.00 represents the cost value of the raw land 
of the Lott property which has not yet been subdivided. The value has been 
arrived at by deducting from the original purchase price $156,610.00, the appraised 
value of improvements thereon $3,000.00. 

Allotments Unsold $132,859.67 

This amount represents the selling value of those allotments which have been 
advertised for sale, but which have not been sold. When lands are prepared for 
sale and duly advertised, their cost value is credited to Lands — Not Allotted account, 
and this amount, together with the increment in value to produce the selling value, 
is charged to this Allotments Unsold account. The increment is offset by a credit 
of an equal amount to Amount Added to Cost of Land account. As allotments 
are sold Allotments Unsold account is credited and Settlers Contracts for Land — 
Deferred Principal — is charged. 

Farm Allotments — $127,670.23 represents the selling value of the following unsold 
farm allotments: 

Allotment No. Value. 

2 $11,202 45 

13 7,089 21 

18-18A . 13,338 40 

19-19A 11,724 37 

30 9,337 25 

33-33A 10,045 10 

35-35A 13,330 95 

36-36A___, 14,372 65 

41 11,533 20 

45 6,009 60 

48 10,091 55 

62-62-A, B, C, D 4,879 75 

63-63-A, B, C. D 4,709 75 



$127,670 23 
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Farm Laborers Allotments — $5,189J/4 represents the selling value of the following 
unsold farm laborers allotments : 

Allotment No. Value. 

B $399 04 

C 399 04 

E 399 04 

F _ 399 04 

G 399 04 

H 399 04 

K 399 04 

L 399 04 

M 399 04 

N I 399 04 

O 399 04 

R 400 00 

T 400 00 

$5,189 44 

Improvements $30,629.00 

This amount represents the value of improvements on lands unsold as of June 
30, 1918. 

Lott Tract — $3,000.00. This item represents the appraised value of improvements 
on the Lott property as follows : 

Two story frame building $1,500 00 

Barn No. 1 i 200 00 

Barn No. 2 200 00 

Frame building — Lower ranch 700 00 

Frame barn and sheds — Middle ranch 400 00 



$3,000 00 
Stanford Tract — Farm Allotments — $4,419.00 represents the value of the following 
improvements on farm allotments unsold : 

Allotment No. Improvements. Value. 

13 Hay barn, $500.00; grading and alfalfa, $769.00 $1,269 00 

36 Grading and alfalfa 780 00 

45 Alfalfa, ditches and structures 520 00 

48 Alfalfa, ditches and structures 1,750 00 

63 Alfalfa, ditches and structures 160 00 



$4,479 00 

Stanford Tract — Reserved Lands— $28,150.00 represents the appraised value of the 
following improvements on reserved lands: 

Leased lands, buildings and structures . $5,000 00 

Headquarters buildings 5,500 00 

Superintendent's quarters 3,500 00 

Office building 1,500 00 

Pump plant building 150 00 

Alfalfa on reserved lands— 300 acres at $25.00 7,500 00 



$23,150 00 
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Equipment $5,018.77 

This amount represents the value of equipment acquired as follows : 

Automobile Dodge car $1,005 00 

Livestock . 1,718 50 

Pumping and irrigation equipment 885 00 

Implements 613 17 

Office equipment 610 55 

Small tools 111 55 

Harness ,. 75 00 



$5,018 77 

LIABILITIES AND RESERVES. 

Claims Payable $31,160.90 

This amount represents the liability for current bills outstanding, and is divided 
into two items. 

From Land Settlement Fund, $80,122.66. This item represents the liability for 
current bills, payable from the Land Settlement Fund. It is an encumbrance 
against the balance of the Land Settlement Fund — State Treasurer — Available 
Account. 

From Administrative Expense Fund, $1,038.24' This item represents the liability 
for current bills, payable from the Administrative Expense Fund. It is an encum- 
brance against the balance of the Administrative Expense Fund — State Treasurer 
Account. 

Accrued interest 1 $3,671.00 

This amount represents the liability for interest accrued as of June 30, 1918. 

Stanford University $2,606.23. This item represents interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum on $347,498.10, the unpaid balance owing on the Stanford contract 
of purchase, from May 7, 191S, the date of the contract of purchase, to June 
30, 1918. 

State of California $1,064.11. This item represents interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent per annum on $196,528.02 of disbursements from the Land Settlement fund 
from the dates of the warrants to June 30, 1918. This liability is set up to 
comply with the provision of section 25 of the Land Settlement Act which states 
that the appropriation of $250,000.00 for the Land Settlement Fund "is calcu- 
lated to be returned to the state with interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum within a period of fifty years from the date of the passage of this act." In 
setting up this liability for interest, it has been assumed that the intent was not 
that interest should run on the full amount of $250,000.00 from the date of the 
passage of the act, but that interest should run from the date of actual expen- 
diture from the fund until such time as these moneys expended should be returned 
to the General Fund of the State, which return must be within a period of fifty 
years from the date of the passage of the act. 

Stanford University Contract... $347,498.10 

This amount represents the balance due Stanford University on the purchase 
price of the Stanford Tract, $386,109.00, after deducting 10 per cent thereof, 
$38,610.90, which 10 per cent was paid on execution of the contract. The remainder, 
$347,498.10, according to the terms of the contract, including interest at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum, is to be paid in thirty-nine equal semiannual payments of 
$13,899.92 each and a fortieth payment of $9,938.44, said payments being in accord- 
ance with the twenty year amortization table of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
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State of California for Reimbursement $196,528.02 

This amount represents the liability to the state of California for disbursements 
made from the Land Settlement Fund, which, under provisions of section 25 of the 
Land Settlement Act, are to be returned within a period of fifty years from the date 
of the passage of the act. 

Advance Payments $534.73 

This amount represents the liability set up for payments made to the Land Settle- 
ment Board in advance of their due dates. 

Lease Contracts, $415.65, represents rental paid in advance for leased lands. 
Settlers Contracts for Land, $119.08, consists of the following items paid in advance 
on settlers contracts for land: 

Crandall _ $99 04 

Gilstrap — 20 04 

$119 08 

Reserve for Revolving Fund Unexpended $53,471.98 

This amount represents that portion of the appropriation of $250,000.00 to consti- 
tute a revolving fund (section 25, Land Settlement Act) against which Controller's 
warrants had not been drawn on June 30, 1918. 

The accounts of the Land Settlement Board were opened by a charge of $250,000.00 
to Land Settlement Fund — State Treasurer Account and corresponding credit to 
this Reserve for Revolving Fund Unexpended Account. As Controller's warrants 
have been drawn, transfer of the amount $196,528.02 has been made to state 
of California for Reimbursement Account. Disbursements from the Land Settle- 
ment Fund up to $250,000.00, the amount of appropriation for revolving fund, are 
to be accounted in this way, which will wipe out this Reserve for Revolving 
Fund Unexpended Account by transferring it to state of California for Reim- 
bursement Account. The balance of Reserve for Revolving Fund Unexpended 
Account means that there is an equivalent of the originally appropriated cash in 
the Land Settlement Fund in the state treasury. When disbursement of this cash 
takes place, the corresponding amount transferred from the Revolving Fund Unex- 
pended Account to state of California, for Reimbursement Account becomes a 
liability bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum until such time as it is 
liquidated by payment of cash into the General Fund of the state. 

Reserve for Lease Contracts $19,782.50 

This amount represents the unearned rentals on lease contracts extending over 
the period from July 1, 1918, to the date of termination of the leases as follows : 

Lessee. Reserve. Lease expires. 

Eugene Rapozo $6,684 00 March 31, 1922 

Machado & Azevedo 9,748 50 March 31. 1922 

Brown & Murdock — 3,350 00 Oct. 31, 1921 



$19,782 50 



SURPLUS. 
Surplus (Exhibit B) $176,238.53 

This item represents the amount applicable to future development and expenses 
as more fully explained below under the title "Exhibit B." 
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EXHIBIT "B." 

STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS AND DEVELOPMENT FOR THE PERIOD 

JUNE 1, 1917, TO JUNE 30, 1918. 

This statement is designed to show on the left side the expenditures incurred in 
the development of the properties purchased and the expenditures for all those 
expenses incurred in the administration and carrying out of the purposes of the 
Land Settlement Act. The right side is designed to show the provisions made for 
making these expenditures. The balance represents the surplus applicable to further 
development and expenses. 

The first item on the right side, ** Amount Added to Cost of Land, $179,293.88/' 
represents the increment of selling price over cost price of lands subdivided and 
prepared for sale as farm allotments and farm laborers allotments, which increment, 
in the language of section 17 of the Land Settlement Act, must be sufficient "to 
cover all expenses and costs of surveying, improving, subdividing and selling such 
lands, including the payment of interest, and all costs of engineering, superintendence, 
and administration, including the cost of operating any works built, directly charge- 
able to such land and also the price of so much land as shall on subdivision be used 
for roads and other public purposes, and also such sum as shall be deemed necessary 
to meet unforeseen contingencies." 

When the farm allotments and farm laborers allotments on the Stanford Tract 
were prepared for sale, the increment, $179,293,88 of the selling price, $489,697.24, 
over the cost price of the raw land, $310,403.36, was credited to this account, 
Amount Added to Cost of Land. Additions to this account will be made in like 
manner when the Lott lands and lands now under lease are subdivided into allot- 
ments and made ready for settlers. The accretions from this source, together with 
the $10,000.00 appropriated by the state for administrative expense and the earnings 
from interest on installment contracts, from crops, rentals, etc., fix the limit of expen- 
ditures for development work and expenses. The difference, then, between Accretions 
Applicable to Development and Expense on the one side and Development and 
Expenses on the other side represents the surplus of accretions applicable to further 
development and expense. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Corning de Saules, 

September 20, 1918. Superintendent of Accounts. 

Summary of the Services Rendered Settlers at Durham. 

A considerable part of the land was prepared for irrigation and 
seeded to crops before settlement. 

Each settler is furnished with a contour and soil map of his farm. 

The roads, drains and irrigation works planned and being built will 
cost in excess of $100,000.00. 

A mosquito abatement district has been created by Butte County in 
accordance with the advice of the health office and the experts of the 
university. 

Plans and specifications of farm buildings are prepared for each 
settler, contracts drawn, and construction supervised by competent 
architects; co-operative, wholesale, purchase of building material, live 
stock and implements arranged for. 

Pure bred live stock selected and purchased by experts of the 
university. 

Practical advice given in planning farming operations. 
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Amendments. 

The next legislature should amend this act and greatly broaden its 
scope. It was passed as an educational measure and its operation con- 
fined to narrow limits which will have been reached before the legis- 
lature adjourns. Land settlement should now be made a permanent 
feature of state activity. 

The act should be amended to provide for co-operation with the 
federal authorities in providing homes for returning soldiers. All 
English-speaking countries engaged in the war are making sympathetic 
and generous provision to enable their able ex-soldiers who desire to 
become a part of rural life, and are fitted for it, to do so. California 
is in an exceptionally favorable position because it has a successful 
working scheme and a great area of fertile land. 

There are numerous large estates of California which ought to be 
subdivided and the farms created owned by their cultivators. If .this 
is done, the attractiveness and healthful conditions of the California 
climate, the advantages which the state affords in the way of transpor- 
tation and markets, makes it one of the most desirable fields for both 
federal and state action and one of the places where soldiers will find 
rural life most attractive. That the returning soldiers of California 
will appreciate the opportunity which the extension of the operations 
of this act would give, is assured. 

Few, except those who have studied rural conditions, realize fully the 
social and economic advantages which will come to the state from 
broadening the opportunities for farm ownership by men of small 
capital. The graduates of the College of Agriculture for 1916 and 
1917, who enlisted in the war, would have applied for more farms than 
the act in its present form could provide. A census of those graduates 
showed that only a small percentage could command money enough to 
buy a farm under ordinary conditions. Nearly all could and would 
have sought to become settlers under this act. 

Co-Operative Agreement Between the State and Federal Government Should 

Contain the Following Provisions. 

(1) The state should provide the land. 

(2) The federal government should provide the money for all recla- 
mation works, for permanent improvements on farms, for making lands 
ready for cultivation, or loaned settlers for the purchase of equipment. 

(3) The federal authorities should construct reclamation works and 
the state authorities should supervise settlement and exercise oversight 
over settlement. 

(4) All money loaned settlers for equipment should be first repaid. 
Payments on reclamation works and permanent improvements should 
be made coincident with payments on lands. 
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(5) Where agricultural training is necessary the state should provide 
this, but the federal government should pay half the cost. 

Co-operation along these lines now exists between the commonwealth 
government and the different states of Australia. The state furnishes 
the land, the federal government the money for its improvement and 
for financing settlers, and the settlers are dealt with by a state board, a 
federal authority having general supervision. Similar co-operation 
between the Dominion of Canada and the several provinces has been 
arranged. 

It is believed that prompt and comprehensive legislation by this state 
will have great influence in shaping the character of national legislation. 

The most important person in an enterprise like Durham is the 
superintendent. He can do much to make or mar any law. The rapid 
progress in the development and settlement of this area and the indus- 
try and unity which prevails among settlers is largely due to the efforts 
and influence of the superintendent, Mr. Geo. C. Kreutzer. Mr. Kreut- 
zer has unusual natural fitness for this task. A graduate of the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College, he has had experience in America in the 
operation of United States reclamation works; in Australia, in the 
administration of irrigation districts and in the management of settle- 
ments similar to that at Durham. Later as Farm Adviser of Kern 
County he secured the needed knowledge of conditions in this state. 
He combines marked executive ability and a definite knowledge of the 
next step to be taken, either by the settler, or by the board. 
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APPENDIX 1. 

TABLE No. 1. 

SJioioJnp Numbers of Farm Allotments and Farm Laborers' Allotments and Also Area 
tn Acres, Price Per Acre. Total Price, Deposit on Lmid. Half-Yvarly Amortised 
Payments and the Same Information with Respect to Improvements Effected on 
Each Allotment. 
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TABLE No. 1— Continued. 



Allotment number 


Area in 
acres 
(more 

or less) 


Price 
per acre 


Total 
price 


Deposit 
on land 

| $438 00 
213 00 

194 00 

| 440 25 

429 00 

490 05 

1 421 00 

i 423 50 

447 00 

; 362 50 

459 75 

351 25 

-333 90 

398 00 

376 00 

267 00 

387 00 

300 00 

350 00 

750 00 

634 30 

418 00 

720 00 

733 80 

646 61 

625 25 

720 56 

98 25 

96 60 

233 75 

20 04 

20 00 

20 00 

20 00 

20 00 


Half- 
yearly 

install- 
ment 

on land 

$332 48 
161 48 

147 24 

333 84 
325 56 
371 72 
319 40 
321 72 


Value 
of im- 
prove- 
ments 


Deposit 
on im- 
prove- 
ments 


Half- 
yearly 
Install- 
ment on 
improve- 
ments 


61* 


50.00 
5.00 
45.00 
5.00 
5O.Q0 
39.05 
47.60 
41.63 
42.03 
41.3 
40.6 
33.7 
40.83 
31.17 
31.06 
37.0 
34.10 
24.25 
34.4 
40.0 
40.0 
74.97 
61.86 
89.8 
80.00 
86.24 
167.93 
142.70 
299.97 
8.73 
8.73 
20.71 
1.72 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 


$175 00 
175 00 
75 00 
175 00 
60 00 
225 00 
180 00 
235 00 
200 00 
205 00 
220 00 
215 00 
225 00 
225 00 
225 00 
215 00 
220 00 
220 00 
225 00 
150 00 
175 00 
200 00 
205 00 
210 00 
180 00 
170 00 
77 00 
87 50 
48 00 
225 00 
220 00 
225 00 
232 00 
210 00 
210 00 
210 00 
210 00 


$8,750 00 
I 4,250 00 

| 3,875 00 

8,786 25 

8,568 00 

9,783 05 

8,406 00 

8,466 50 

8,932 00 

7,245 50 

9,186 75 

7,013 25 

6,679 90 

7,955 00 

7,502 00 

5,335 00 

7,740 00 

6,000 00 

7,000 00 

14,994 00 

12,681 30 

8,358 00 

14,400 00 

14,660 80 

12,930 61 

12,486 25 

14,398 56 

1,964 25 

1,920 60 

4,658 75 

399 04 

399 00 

399 00 

399 00 

399 00 






62* 




62A, 62B, 620, 62D. 
63 „ 


$160 00 


$64 00 
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64 
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569 76 
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15 16 

15 16 

15 16 
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Allotments A to P, inclusive, each 1.72 acres. Value per acre, $232.00. Total. $399.04. Deposit, 
$20.04. Half-yearly installment, $15.16. 

Allotments Q to U, inclusive, each 2.00 acres. Value per acre, $200.00. Total, $400.00. Deposit, 
$20.00. Half-yearly installment, $15.60. 

Note.— Allotments marked thus * have a portion of their area sown to barley, wheat or oats. 
The standing crop will be sold at cost to the purchaser of the allotment, if desired; otherwise 
th* crop will be removed by the Board. 

Note. — Each allotment will be sold on an acreage basis at the price per acre as shown in the 
table. The areas given in the table are more or less and are subject to changes as the Board 
checks the computations and surveys. The unit cost prices per acre and the cost price of 
improvements above given are not subject to change. 
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